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THE QUEST FOR OVIS DALLI. 


J. ALDEN LORING. 


Text and cuts published by courtesy of the New York Zoological Socie:y 


On April 24th, 1901, on its first trip of 
the year, the S. S. Bertha reached the small 
settlement of Tyonek, on the western shore 
of Cook Inlet, and a little more than half 
way up. The flat on which were situated 
the building of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany, and a dozen Indian cabins was covered 
with snow four feet deep, and the little 
community was yet on a winter basis. 
Those who owned boats had just begun to 
overhaul and repair them preparatory to 
launching them, and it was a week before a 
craft could be secured to carry me to my 
hunting-grounds. During this enforced in- 
terval I practiced daily in walking on snow- 
shoes, taking long tramps in order to harden 
my muscles. 

Mr. Thomas W. Hanmore, the Alaska 
Commercial Company’s agent at Tyonek, 
was exceedingly kind and helpful to me — 
as he has been to many others before me. 
I had the good fortune to find at this place 
Mr. H. H. Hicks, who had been strongly 
recommended to me as a very intelligent, 
skillful and personally agreeable guide. His 
services were secured, and he proved to be 
an ideal man in every respect—a skillful 
hunter, familiar with the tongue of the na- 
tives, well acquainted with the country, and 
at all times reliable. 

After a long discussion of prospects and 
possibilities, we decided that the most ac- 
cessible place for the capture of white 
mountain sheep lambs was the mountains 
bordering the Knik River, which stream 


flows into the upper end of the Knik arm 
of Cook Inlet, seventy-five miles from Tyo- 
nek. A.small settlement called Knik, at the 
head of Knik Arm, and distant seventy-five 
miles from Tyonek, would serve as our base 
of operations farther on. 

We left Tyonek May 2nd in a small 
sloop manned by its owner, Mr. McQuin, and 
an Indian. There was little wind so all 
hands bent to the oars until 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon. Then a gale rose suddenly, 
and so quickly did it gather force that while 
the water around us was yet smooth, the 
whitecaps could be seen rolling several 
miles ahead. To make matters more inter- 
esting, about five miles from Fire Island 
large packs of floating ice were encountered, 
and about the same time something hap- 
paned to the bowsprit which compelled us 
to furl the jib. This of course made the 
boat difficult to manage. Fortunately we 
were well under the lee of the shore before 
the force of the gale struck us; and after 
an hour of anxiety, we reachd the north 
point of Fire Island and anchored for the 
night. 

For small craft the navigation of Cook 
Inlet is always difficult and dangerous. 
Owing to the strong tides, it is impossible 
to go anywhere unless they are in one’s 
favor. Should a traveler fail to reach his 
destination before the tide turns, unless he 
has a strong wind in his favor, he must 
come to anchor or his boat will drift back 
to the starting — On account of gales 
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that rise with remarkable suddenness about 
Fire Island and Turnagain Arm, the waters 
in this section are considered the most dan- 
gerous of any in Cook Inlet. 

It became necessary to station a watch 
at night to keep the boat in deep water, 
and look out for ice. By the time the tide 
had turned again in our favor it was too 
dark to proceed, so we received little benefit 
from it, making but ten miles before anchor- 
ing in the mouth of Knik Arm. At low tide 
the boat was high and dry on a mud fiat, 
where we remained until the water rose. 
We then made sail and crossed to the north 
bank of the arm, where large masses of 
floating ice obliged us to drift with it. ‘There 
is little danger from drifting ice so long as 
it does not become stranded, but should this 
happen it of course jams and endangers any 
craft caught in it. 

Nearing Knik we saw with our field 
glasses that the ice in front of the village 
was intact. It formed an island, of penin- 
sula as it afterwards proved, with a channel 
on each side. We were on the outer edge of 
the pack and between the boat and shore the 
ice was thickly jammed. McQuinn said we 
would have to force a way through it to the 
inner channel, or be carried up the wrong 
side of the inlet. While the other members 
of the party opened a passage with the oars, 
I jumped out on the ice and hauled the boat 
into the right channel, and we were soon 
drifting forward between walls of ice. 

The channel was open but a short dis. 
tance, and at high tide the pack jammed. 
Within about a mile of Knik we were met 
by Mr. Todd and Mr. Palmer, agents for the 
Alaska Commercial and North American 
Commercial Companies. They came to ad- 
vise us not to approach nearer for fear of 
being caught in the jam. Heeding their 
warning, we took shelter behind a huge 
block of ice that had broken from shore 
and stranded. By the time the cargo was 
unloaded the tide had turned, and McQuinn 
and his Indian crew turned back. It was 
with a feeling of uneasiness that we bade 
them good-bye, and watched their small boat 
struggling in the ice until the blocks be- 
came so thick that only the mast was visi- 
ble. 

Mr. Tool generously placed his cabin at 
our disposal and in many ways both he and 
Mr. Patmer gave us much assistance. 


At Knik we spent two days negotiating 
with the Indians, and in repairing a river 
boat I had hired. I also engaged two In- 
dians upon whom the whites bestowed the 
names of Andrew and Billy. 

The next morning we left Knik and kept 
ahead of the ice until high tide, then 
camped near a cabin some fifteen miles 
from the mouth of the river. I had been 
told a native named James Ephim was 
camped near here. Inasmuch as he was said 
to be a good hunter, we hopéd to secure his 
services. No sooner had a fire been started 
than a group of Indians collected, one of 
whom was Jim. When Hicks told them the 
object of the expedition, the Indians laughed 
at us and said it was impossible to catch 
lambs, as they were born in inaccessible 
places and a few hours after birth could 
easily escape. However, as soon as Hicks 
told Jim that we wanted to hire him, there 
was a change in his manner. Then he was 
sure we could capture all the lambs wanted, 
and began at once to pack his outfit. 

Preparations were made for an early 
start, but there was too much ice to proceed 
with safety, so a delay was necessary until 
nearly high tide, when we crossed the arm 
and attempted to land. The ice ran close 
to shore and there was danger of the boats 
being crushed against the bank. 

Jim and his family were ahead. They 
floated with the ice for some distance, then 
at a favorable opportunity pushed through 
the pack, ran into a small inlet, jumped 
ashore and hauled their boats upon the 
bank. This could not so easily be done with 
our boat, however, as it was much larger 
and heavily laden. Our Indians followed 
along the beach, ready to help in case of an 
accident. After drifting half a mile we 
made for a mass of stranded ice, which af- 
forded us some protection, and with the 
assistance of the Indians were soon out of 
danger. When the tide turned, we were 
kept busy pushing off the cakes that threat- 
ened to crush the boat. At low tide the ice 
on which we stood would be the top of a 
wall eight feet high, so as the tide receded 
we had to keep our boat in deep water. The 
ebb tide was about half out when a huge 
mass of ice drifted free from the bar, and 
threatened to block the channel from shore 


to shore. Luckily for us, before reaching 
our boat the outer end struck a. mud flat 
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and held until the dangerous end had swung 
past us. 

At 8 o'clock we were off again and kept 
well ahead of the ice, making camp about 
midnight. 

It was with a feeling of profound relief 
that we landed a few miles from the mouth 
of Knik River and realized that the battle 
with the treacherous ice and tides was over. 
As one could reach shore by jumping over 
the ice cakes, there was little danger of loss 
of life, but an accident to the boat meant 
a total failure of the trip. 

Little of interest occurred during the 
next two days. We found the river, as In- 
dian Jim had predicted, difficult to navigate. 
From the start it was necessary to tow, or 
“line,” the boat up the swift current, and to 
avoid bars we were obliged to cross and 
recross the stream many times. Quicksands 
were numerous, and Jim insisted on carry- 
ing an oar with which to rescue himself 
when mired. 

May 10th found our camp pleasantly sit- 
uated north of the river on the level floor of 
the Knik Valley, at the junction of two small 
streams, and about two miles from the 
mountains. By cutting a few trees and 
some brush, an excellent view was obtained, 
and we were able to remain in camp and 
watch for sheep without alarming them. The 
season was fully a month backward, and the 
mountains were covered with deep snow. It 
did not seem possible that lambs could be 
born and live under such conditions, and I 
was convinced that we were quite early 
enough for our purposes. 

On the afternoon of the day that we 
made camp (No. 1), two of the Indians 
shouldered their rifles and started off, to 
hunt for moose and bear. Hicks called them 
back and explained that I had come a long 
distance to capture sheep, and did not want 
them to do anything which would cause the 
trip to prove a failure; that rifle-firing would 
scare the sheep to other feeding grounds, 
and therefore could not be permitted. The 
Indians obeyed, but it was plain they did 
it unwillingly. Both had been guides for 
government expeditions, and after the day’s 
work had always been allowed to hunt. It 
was their nature to kill, and it was hard for 
them to understand why they were not al- 
lowed to shoot on this trip. 

The plan adopted to capture sheep was 


to locate a band of ewes, and keep a striet 
watch over them until a lamb was born, 
then attempt to catch it. 

From the time we camped, sheep were 
constantly in sight, three to the westward, 
and three almost opposite us, but they were 
too far distant for us to determine their 
sex. 

During three days we spent in watching 
these animals, Hicks and Billy took a two 
days’ journey round the mountains north of 
camp, to see if there was less snow on that 
side of the range. In the meantime the In- 
dians and myself maintained a close watch 
of the mountains within sight, and made sev- 
eral excursions to the eastward. We went 
up the mountains, also, and learned that the 
sheep were all rams. 

Hicks returned and reported there was 
more snow in the country he visited than 
about us. He saw three sheep and a black 
bear, all of which he could have killed. 

We -derived considerable pleasure from 
watching a lazy old ram, not more than a 
mile from camp. He was evidently leading 
a hermit life, and was daily seen feeding on 
the grassy slopes just above timberline, re- 
turning to the high crags to spend the 
night. Every morning he came down for 
breakfast, and spent much time basking in 
the sun. While the Indians were up the 
river cutting a passage to a lake prepara- 
tory to packing into the mountains, Hicks 
took my camera and secured several fine 
photographs of old Billy, as we had named 
this sheep. The Indians were anxious to 
kill him, but I forbade it, telling them that 
after we had captured lambs they should 
have fresh meat. Let us hope that the old 
fellow is still raming the Knik Mountains, 
as free and unharmed as when this picture 
was taken. 

One evening Andrew saw a black bear 
and two cubs feeding on a mountain-side 
close to camp. The Indians asked permis- 
sion to go after them, but I told them to 
wait, and if they went into a canyon toward 
which they were making, we would attempt 
to capture the cubs alive. They did enter 
the canyon, and at once we started in pur- 
suit. I forbade the Indians carrying their 
black-powder rifles, the great noise of which 
would scare everything within miles, but my 
gun being a modern “Savage” made but 
little noise and we thought that one shot 
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fired in a canyon could do no harm to our 
plans. However, when about a quarter of a 
mile distant from us the three bears went 
into the thick timber, and were not seen 
afterwards. 

On the mountains some fifteen miles 
eastward of Camp No. 1 there appeared to 
be a spot quite free from snow, and which 
looked as if it would be favored by sheep as 
feeding grounds. Accordingly on May 16th 
we, shouldering packs of fifty pounds per 
man, left our base camp and set out for the 
more promising locality. 

After following the river for about three 
miles we hauled our boat ashore, turned it 
over, and took to the timber at the foot of 
the range. From our noon camp on a flat 
in the river bottom, which commanded a 
good view of the mountains across the river, 
five sheep were seen feeding. 
tains ahead seemed 


As the moun- 
more promising, we 
continued our march, and finally went into 
camp for the night on the bank of a moun- 
tain stream coming down from the north. 

The following day Hicks .and Billy dis- 
covered a band of five ewes east of our 
camp. This was good news, for we were 
now situated midway between two bands of 
five sheep each. Our plan was that they 
should watch the sheep found by them, while 
Andrew and I attended to those west of 
camp. Stations from which to watch were 
established at intervals along our route, and 
at the last one we usually made tea and ate 
luncheon, remaining through the afternoon. 
In this way we had under observation about 
fifteen miles of the mountain range. 

For a week we spent the entire time at 
these lookout posts, watching the bands of 
sheep, and hoping that lambs would be born. 
Several black bears were seen feeding close 
to timberline, and often they were so near 
the sheep as to cause us uneasiness. Once 
we made an effort to capture two cubs that 
were following their mother, but they evaded 
us. 

When the clouds obscured the mountain 
we were often unable to find the sheep until 
late in the afternoon. It was remarkable 
how little they moved about when feeding. 
For two or three days a herd would remain 
in the same place, but of course taking to 
the rocks at night. Once a herd must have 
been alarmed during the night, for when 
sighted in the following morning it was al- 
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most over the divide. To us in the valley it 
seemed as if no living creature other than a 
bird or squirrel could possibly secure footing 
where they stood. Several times after hours 
of watching what seemed to be lifeless 
crags, sheep have walked out from crevices 
as though from the solid rocks. 

We were in constant fear that something 
would happen which might cause our trip 
to fail. For instance, should the sheep de- 
cide to change their feeding grounds, or be- 
come badly frightened by a bear or wolf, 
they might cross the range, and even if we 
knew the direction they took it would be 
almost impossible to follow. The greatest 
danger, however, lay in the possibility of a 
storm which would envelop the mountains 
in clouds, for should lambs be born at such 
a time, the probabilities were that before 
we could find them they would be so strong 
and agile we would be unable to capture 
them. 

Meanwhile Hicks and Billy patiently kept 
their band of sheep under observation. At 
one time four new animals joined it, but a 
few days later became frightened, made to 
the top of the mountain where they re- 
mained several days, and finally left alto- 
gether. 

Hicks reported that for two days one of 
the ewes had acted strangely, restless when 
feeding, lying down more than usual, and 
taking little interest in the wanderings of 
its associates. This naturally led us to be- 
lieve the long-looked-for time was near. 

One forenoon before leaving camp, three 
sheep appeared on the mountains directly 
opposite. They were traveling from the di- 
rection frequented by the sheep Andrew and 
I had been watching, and naturally we sup- 
posed them part of our band. This suppo- 
sition was correct, for after spending the 
day at our customary station, our ewes 
could not be found. The next morning we 
climbed the mountain opposite camp, de- 
termined if possible to locate them. Tracks 
leading west were crossed, but it was not 
until just before starting for the valley that 
they were espied in the crags, on a moun- 
tain far to the west. 

Returning to camp I loaned Andrew my 
rifle and gave him several “miniature” 
shells to use on rabbits. Soon afterward I 
heard shots in the timber west of camp. |! 
knew they must have been fired by either 











Mountain near Knik River, Alaska, where “Ovis Dalli” lambs 
were captured. 
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Hicks or Billy, and thinking possibly they 
had shot at a bear, I took Andrew's gun and 
ran down the bank of the creek, hoping to 
secure a shot. Waiting a few minutes I 
started for camp, and soon saw Billy ahead 
of me, carrying two guns. He said Hicks 
was in camp with a lamb. Much to my joy 
I found Hicks seated on a log, with a beau- 
tiful snow-white lamb standing rather un- 
steadily in front of him. The story of its 
capture is best told in the words of Hicks: 

“For some time after reaching the place 
where we had watched the sheep, the one 
that had acted so strangely could not be 
found. An hour or so later, it walked out of 


a gully among the rocks, a lamb following. | 


It was about half a mile above timberline, in 
the center of a mass of rocks and crags. We 
mapped out our route and started in pur- 
suit. For some time we kept together. 
While skirting along a narrow ledge above 
a cliff, Billy became frightened and trembled 
so I feared he would loose his hold. I told 
him to keep his eyes above him. He said 
he knew he should do so, but it was so far 
down he could not help looking there. After 
a few minutes’ rest we went on, and soon 
were out of our greatest danger. 

“It took an hour and a haif to climb to 
the point where we were to separate. Billy 
then followed up a canyon to the right of 
the sheep, while I made a detour to the left, 
intending to get above them. Progress 
would have been easier had we been able 
to take advantage of favorable places with- 
out being seen. We knew that at the first 
sign of danger they would take to the inac- 
cessible peaks, and probably cross the range. 
Our plan was that Billy should creep close 
to the lamb and conceal himself, while I 
worked between it and the other sheep, then, 
when they were out of its sight behind the 
rocks we would scare them, and immediately 
advance on the lamb. 

“The plan worked admirably. Some hard 
climbing was necessary before I reached a 
suitable position. Rising, I allowed the 
sheep to see me, and an instant later they 
were bounding up the mountain. The lamb 
was on a narrow shelf, and by creeping up 
from both sides we blocked all chances of 
its escape. It scampered back and forth, 
but did not attempt to jump over the ledge. 
We worked slowly, and it quieted down yn- 


til at last it ran into Billy’s arms, and was 
our captive. 

“It took its capture as a matter of 
course, and did not bleat or struggle until 
we started for camp. In descending difficult 
places one would climb down, and the other 
hand him the lamb and guns. I carried the 
lamb, and its heart beat so rapidly we 
paused many times for it to rest and become 
quiet before reaching camp.” 

This specimen was a male, a _ beautiful 
little creature not more than a day old, 10% 
inches high at the shoulders, weight 8% 
pounds. He scampered about with remarka- 
ble agility. He was attached to Hicks, and 
followed him from place to place, but when I 
attempted to care for him while Hicks ate, 
he became restless and bleated like a do- 
mestic lamb. 

Like all young ungulates he stood with 
his feet braced well apart, and attempted to 
jump over obstacles instead of going around 
them. As he was warm, we waited before 
feeding him, then gave him his first meal 
of condensed milk, one-fourth to three- 
fourths water, from a nursing bottle. Feed- 
proved to be an awkward undertaking, as 
the lamb did not understand what was 
wanted. Half an hour after arriving in 
camp, and about fifteen minutes after feed- 
ing, he was taken with diarrhea. 

Using poplar saplings, we made a corral 
about ten feet square, and placed him in it, 
but he was not contented unless some one 
was near. Whenever I left, even if for a 
minute only, he ran back and forth, bumping 
his head against the bars, bleating, and at- 
tempting to jump out. At night I made my 
bed in one corner of the pen, and as I ex- 
pected, he shared it. He lay close to my 
face, and frequently snuffed at it. At last 
becoming sleepy, he closed his eyes and at 
each throb of the heart his head sank lower 
and lower until it rested on my cheek. It 
was a windy night, and at every strong blast 
he awoke with a start and sniffed my face, 
bleating frequently. I could not move with- 
out disturbing him, and often lay in one po- 
sition until my bones ached. 

I got little rest until 5 o’clock in the 
morning, and then had not more than an 
hour’s sleep until “little Billy,” as we named 
him, was walking all over me. He was very 
nimble, sometimes trying to jump out of 
the enclosure. He liked to get as high as 
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Billy and the lamb he captured—Knik River 


possible and whenever I raised the blanket 
he tried to climb it. 

The day after this lamb was captured, a 
storm set in and continued for three days. 
The clouds hung low over the mountains, 
and we lost track of the sheep we had been 
watching. Under these circumstances 
decided that if it did not clear soon, we 
would return to the base camp, and if no 
ewes were seen, proceed to a range of 
mountains near the mouth of Knik River 
where Professor L. L. Dyche had good suc- 
cess collecting specimens several years 
previously. We had not gone there at first 
on account of the depth of the snow. 

During this time I was confined to camp, 
caring for the lamb, and also endeavoring to 
break up the chills and fever which attacked 
me every other day. My illness subsided, 
but the lamb became worse, and it was soon 
evident that its condition was hopeless. In 
spite of the medicines administered, it be- 
came greatly emaciated, soon lost his appe- 
tite, and on the morning of May 27th, it died 
lying on my blankets. 

The storm continued, and we returned to 
our base camp, which we found undisturbed. 

Remaining here two days, yet being un- 
able to locate any sheep, we again packed 


we 
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in the distance. 


up and started for the river, camping early 
in the afterncon. The Indians packed 
outfit over a bar which we could not cross 
with the loaded boat, and the remainder of 
the day was devoted to watching the moun- 
tains. Before night a lamb and ewe were 
seen, but they were in such a bad place it 
was useless to attempt their capture that 
day, so we contented ourselves with watch- 
ing them until dark. At nightfall they took 
shelter in the high rocks, as usual. 

On the following day, Hicks and the two 
Indians found this lamb, and made an effort 
to capture it, but the Indians thwarted the 
effort by carelessness and disobedience, and 
it ended in failure, much to the disgust of 
Hicks. 

Another day’s travel brought us to our 
destination. Without the loss of a moment 
we made preparations to pack in several 
days’ provisions, and climb into the range 
where Hicks and Dyche had _ seen 
bands of sheep on a previous trip. 

After a long, hard climb to timberline, 
we crossed the mountain and skirted along 
a steep, grassy slope for about three miles. 
Our camp was made at timberline, near the 
head of a small stre2m that ran through an 
open valley. The mountains on either side 


the 


large 
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“I found Hicks seated upon a log with a snow-white lamb.” 


rose abruptly, a steep grassy slope oc- 
curring between timberline and the rocks. 
As the mountain was so steep that noth- 
ing could be seen from our camp, we crossed 
the creek and climbed to the top of a high 
knoll. Five sheep were seen about a mile 
away, and a little later twelve more came 
into view from behind a point. 


all ewes. 


They were 
After watching for an hour we be- 
came convinced there were no lambs in the 
bunch. Shifting the glasses to the broken 
country beyond our camp, it was not long 
before a lamb and ewe were sighted. They 
were in an awful mass of rocks and crags, 
near the summit of the range. 

As we were about to give chase, the ewe 
started up the mountain in great haste. Her 
actions were puzzling, for we 
she had not seen or scented us. 


were sure 
At last we 
concluded that she was attempting to exer- 
cise the lamb. After describing a circle, she 
returned and lay down near the spot from 
which she started. 

It was a warm day, and long before reach- 
ing the rocks we were wet with perspira- 
tion. The slope between timberline and the 
crags was so step we had to use our hands 
as well as our feet, and the work was so ex- 
hausting I was compelled to halt frequently. 
At last we reached the rocks, and I ex- 
changed my shoes for moccasins. It was a 


great relief to secure a firm footing, and 
after a short rest I had no further difficulty 
in keeping with the other members of the 
party. 

The Indians exercised no caution what- 
ever, and after rebuking them several times 
I finally compelled them to remain behind. 
Hicks and I went on up, scrambling over 
craggy rocks, creeping along narrow ledges, 
and passing through crevices, but always 
taking care to keep out of sight of our 
quarry. In many places it seemed as though 
ascent was impossible, but somehow we al- 
ways found a ledge or niche where a footing 
could be secured. 

At last, when positive that we were well 
above the sheep, we halted. While Hicks 
went ahead to locate the game, I held the In- 
dians back. He returned with the informa- 
tion that three hundred yards above us there 
was another ewe, but he was unable, with- 
out exposing himself, to tell whether it had 
a lamb. We retraced our steps to a rocky 
peak, and under its protection sneaked to 
within a hundred yards of the sheep, when 
we saw a lamb lying by it. 

The mother seemed reluctant to leave 
the little one, even for a moment, but at 
last she walked around a point out of its 
sight. Then we allowed her to see us, and 
she took fright at once. While attempting 
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to get above the lamb we lost sight of it. 
Hicks immediately climbed a cliff, and after 
sighting it, signaled its position to me. I 
sent one of the Indians to the opposite side, 
and stationed the other below the lamb, 
while I came up from the left. Everything 
being in readiness, Hicks climbed down 
from above and blocked the only passage. 
The lamb was resting quietly at the base of 
a cliff. Then we all moved forward from 
different directions, and soon: had _sur- 
rounded and captured it. It was not more 
than a few hours old, and because of its 
weak condition scarcely made any attempt 
to escape. 

The sheep and lamb we had first seen 
and started for, had taken fright and crossed 
the divide. It seemed almost useless to fol- 
low them, but since we were only a few hun- 
dred feet from the top of the mountain, and 
it would take but two persons to carry the 
lamb already captured, we sent the Indians 
after the other. 

As we were about to return to camp, an 
eagle suddenly darted round the face of a 
cliff, and with wings half closed swooped 
close over our heads. It seemed as if the 
big bird intended to rob us of our prize; 
but probably it was as much surprised as 
we, for it departed as suddenly as it came. 
Had it been an hour earlier, and the mother 
and lamb separated by even a few feet, the 
latter surely would have been captured and 
devoured. 

We placed our captive lamb in a tiny 
hammock made out of the bottom of a flour 
sack, doubled its feet under it, naturally, 
and pinned the sides of the hammock over 
its back. With hammock and lamb hanging 
from Hicks’ neck by a stout cord, the head 
of the captive protruding very demurely, 
we began to descend toward our mountain 
camp. 

When about half way to camp, we saw 
Billy about a mile off, tearing down the 
mountain at breack-neck speed, and with 
the glasses I saw that he carried a lamb. 
We reached camp rhortly before him and 
found Andrew awaii ng us. As soon as he 
had got out of our sight, the lazy fellow 
had sneaked back t« camp, leaving Billy to 
follow the sheep a.one. Billy killed the 
ewe, and after an exciting chase cornered 
the lamb. It was so overcome by excite- 
ment and rough handling that it did not at- 
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tempt to move. After examining the milk 
from the ewe Billy killed, and finding it as 
rich and thick as cream, I decided to try 
Nestle’s Baby Food in the place of con- 
densed milk, as it seemed more nutritious. 

The lambs were perfectly contented in 
the pen which we made for them. The one 
Billy captured was so fagged out that, re- 
gardless of the noise made about camp, it 
lay down and slept soundly for two hours. 
The other lamb sniffed at him a few times, 
then lay down and watched us with much 
curiosity. The mosquitoes now 
troublesome we made a mosquito-proof tent 


were so 
to place over our two small captives. 

The following morning there was a no- 
ticeable difference in the strength of the 
first lamb captured, so much so that we all 
mentioned it; and truly it seemed to have 
gained in flesh! Andrew and I started with 
the lambs for the lower camp, while Billy 
and Hicks remained to look for others. It 
was more than probable, however, that all 
the sheep within range of the sound had 
fled when they heard Billy’s shots the day 
before. 

The lambs behaved well 
down. Neither of them struggled much, 
and they appeared interested in all that 
went on. About noon the one I carried 
showed symptoms of illness, and on arriv- 
ing at camp I at once began docioring it. 

A moveable wire cage was made, and at 
night after taking the lambs into the tent 
and allowing them to go to sleep cuddled 
close to me, I covered them with mosquito 
netting, and placed the cage over all. 
Whenever one awoke, he looked about and 
seeing his companion sleeping peacefully, 
dozed off again. 

The smaller lamb became weaker daily, 
and we feared it was not likely to live long. 
The other, however, was so strong and 
healthy we had great hopes of keeping it. 

Hicks and Billy hunted the mountains 
thoroughly, but saw only one more lamb, 
which they were quite unable to capture. 
Having ascertained that the ewes had aban- 
doned the country, we decided to leave the 
next day tor Knik. 

That night about 8 o’clock the strongest 
lamb was taken sick with the usual disor- 
der, and by midnight was past recovery. 
The following discouraging entry is copied 
from my journal under date of June 6th: 


on the way 
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“This morning between 5 and 6 o'clock both 
lambs died, and left us feeling very blue, 
but convinced that everything possible had 
been done for them. An hour later we left 
for Knik.” 

Since it has been fully demonstrated 
that lambs of the Alaskan mountain sheep 
can be captured, it would seem that the 
only other course to follow in attempting 
to keep them alive, would be to transport 
domestic goats or sheep to a base camp as 
far in the mountains as possible, and as soon 
as lambs are captured hurry them to foster 
mothers. In this way it may be possible to 
rear lambs, and take them out of the coup- 
try alive. 

While it might be that with the last two 
lambs captured the artificial food was to 
blame for their loss, it is certain that nerv- 
ousness and excitement caused the trouble 
with the first one. It was attacked 
denly the food had not had time to 
similated. 

In closing I take real 
pressing my appreciation 
and skillful services of Mr 


so sud- 
be as- 


in ex- 
faithful 
who from 


pleasure 
of the 
Hicks, 
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the start entered into the work enthusias- 
tically, and left nothing undone that could 
contribute to its success. His experience 
and good judgment were both invaluable. 
Under no conditions should explorers trust 
themselves alone in Alaska with Indian help 
—not that one’s life would be endangered, 
but a man unacquainted with their ways is 
always in danger of being left in the lurch 
at a critical period. One white-man is worth 
three Indians, and Hicks is worth two ave- 
rage white men. 

As to my Indians, when I think of them 
a feeling of vexation mixed with pity comes 
over me. Poor children of Nature! They 
were children indeed—homesick, discontent- 
ed unless always killing something, fond of 
their blankets, more than fond of their pro- 
visions. When they should have gone slow 
they went fast ,and vice versa. 

My thanks are due Mr. Thomas W. Han- 
more of Tyonek, Mr. A. C. Goss of Kadiak, 
and the Alaskan Commercial Company’s 
agent at Knik, Mr. Tool, for many court- 
esies shown, and they are hereby tendered. 





Let 


us hope 


that he is still 
free and unharmed 


roaming the Knik 


Mountains, 

















MEAN 


By N. H. 


“Meanes’ man I ever run up cgin,” said 
Bill Fikes, as he slid his hand quietly into 
the raisin-box, “was a farmer down in Rain- 
bow Township. Tell ye how it was.” 

The speaker paused to eject a prune-seed 
and insert a fresh prune in the vacancy. 

“Me’n Jed Barrows hed been layin’ er- 
roun’ waitin’ fer th’ law on chickens to 
sorter ’vaperate, an’ w’en th’ fust o’ Septem. 
ber cum along we was thar in a bunch. We 
tuk th’ rig an’ druv down inter Rainbow 
township, as chicken ’peared to be mighty 
skeerce any nearer, and Jed he ups an’ re- 
quests o’ this ’ere ol’ sheep-thief t’ git p’mis- 
sion t’ shoot, slaughter an’ slay chicken on 
his premerses.” 

“ *Kin a feller hunt on yer?’ says Jed. 
‘Sure, if ye gin me twelve,’ says he. 
‘Twelve what?’ says Jed. 

‘Birds!’ says th’ condenmed child-mur- 
derer. 

“Seein’ he was jest jokin’ we druv in an’ 
hitched th’ steed. Huntin’ wa’n’t all it was 
cracked up to be on that place, but we man- 
aged to git what thar was. We hed nine 
fat pullets w’en we walked back inter that 
ol’ renegade’s yard. He was pailin’ ’is crit- 
ters, but he see us an’ quit an’ come out 
whar we was. 

“ ‘How many d’ye git?’ says he. 

“ ‘Count ’em yerself!’ says Jed, theat- 
rikil. 

“That feller picks each one o’ them birds 
up by th’ leg sorter slow an’ cautious. 

“ ‘Only got nine?’ he says. 

“ *K’rect,” says I. ‘All thar was.’ 

“ ‘Wal, ye owe me three!’ 

“Jed he started to remark somethin’, but 
th’ ornary brute was busy onchainin’ a brace 
o’ th’ most phenomenal mean-lookin’ dawgs 
ye ever laid yer eye on, an’ w’t did we do? 
We jest onhitched, got in, rid a mile an’ 
sang a few hymns. 
man, boys!” 


“ 
“ee 


Thet feller was a mean 


MEN. 


CROWELL. 


Rufe Biggs silently masticated for a mo- 
ment. 

“Wal, Bill,” said he, “I reckon as how 
that feller sorter impressed ye as bein’ mid- 
dlin’ mean, but he wa’n’t much. Talkin’ 
about real mean humans—let me tell ye. 

“This feller’s name was Ike Morris. Ike 
was so tarnal mean he’d pour sand in his 
shoes to irritate himself if he thought he was 
in any danger of feelin’ good-natured, which 
wa’n’t often. Ike an’ me went on a huntin’ 
trip onct, an’ th’ fust night out it was cold- 
er’n a frosty doughnut. Ike says to me, 
says he: 

“ ‘Rufe, hit’s etarnal fox-taked cold, an’ 
they’s only blankits enough for one of us. 
We got to toss up to see who gits ’em!’ 

“IT reckoned that was about fair, so I 
says: 

“ T’'m with ye, Ike!’ 

“* ‘Wal,’ says he, ‘I'll take heads—what’ll 
you take?’ 

“* ‘Whatever’s left,’ I says. 

“So Ike he throws up a nickel. She kem 
up heads, an’ Ike took th’ blankits. Th’ only 
thing I could do was to sorter plaster th’ 
crockery aroun’ myself an’ by stuffin’ my 
head an’ shouldcrs into th’ camp-oven I reck- 
oned I’d be makin’ out fairly strong. How- 
somever,’long about midnight I woke up jest 
about froze to a chalk mark. Wa’n’t no more 
sensations in my legs than in a marble door- 
step. I got to wigglin’ aroun’ to change ends 
in th’ oven when Ike hollers out: 

“ ‘Rufe, set that camp oven out under 
the front flap an’ gin us a breeze in here— 
I’m jest about suffercated!’ 

“Gents, I had to git up an’ do it, an’ I 
spent th’ remainder o’ that night runnin’ up 
an’ down outside to keep from bringin’ on 
a funeral in our family. Next day Ike hap- 
pened to drop a nickel on th’ ground an’ I 
got to it first. An’, by gum!—What do you 
suspect? Thar was a head on both sides of 
it! Talkin’ about mean men!” 
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Track of a Colorado snowslide By Enos A. Mills. 

















OLD MOSE’S DEMISE. 


(As told by one of the two men who were responsible for his death.) 


‘*WHORT"’ PIGG, PROP’R STIRRUP RANCH. 


About the Ist of March, 1904, I was pass- 
ing up Main street of Canon City, Colorado, 
when Henry Beecher come out of his place 
of business on the opposite side of the 
street and beckoned me across. “Say; I 
have a friend just come to town from ——.” 

“Well!” I exclaimed, “I never knew 
you ever had a friend anywhere.” 

“Shut up, you farmer,” he answered; 
“you'd kill a mountain lion this minute, or 
Old Mose, either, if he wasn’t too sharp for 
you.” 

“Well, what about that friend of yours? 
I suppose he is some ‘tenderfoot’ out for 
his health that wants a job on the ‘Stirrup’ 
ranch for his—” 

“No, he’s not either; he’s a bear hunter 
by the name of Anthony and doesn’t have 
to work at all, as far as that is concerned. 
He has the best pack of bear dogs, from 
what he tells me, that ever hit the state.” 

“Where is he?” I asked, getting in- 
terested. 

“He has just gone over to lunch with 
Dall De Weese,” answered Beecher. 

“I want to see him surely,” I replied, 
“for if he has dogs that will stop ‘Old 
Mose’ we can get him, for I can find his 
tracks within two days after he leaves his 
winter quarters.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what,” said Beecher, 
after studying a little. “Come up to my 
‘den’ about 7:30 this eve. I'll have him 
there; I want to get you two together.” 

I went to lunch with Mr. Beecher. We 
talked our old experiences with the old bear 
as we had done often before, and I could 
hardly wait for the appointed time. 

I was there by 7 o’clock and shortly after 
Mr. Anthony made his appearance. We took 
seats in the “den” and immediately settled 
down to talking “bear.” 

“Mr. Pigg, Henry tells me you have a 
big bear in your neighborhood that plays 
havoc with the range cattle at times up 


there, and seems to be a hard customer to 
handle,” he said. 

“Yes, there is one big grizzly, a large 
cinnamon and several smaller blacks and 
browns. I get some of the latter occasion- 
ally, but I don’t believe the larger ones can 
be handled by still hunting or traps. I 
have given up the latter plan, and have 
started a pack of bear dogs. I have one 
which I think will fight anything, and a 
friend from Missouri has just sent me two 
hound pups which I expect to use for trail- 
ers. Mr. Beecher tells me you have a pack 
of dogs that works well on bears.” 

“T have fifteen dogs,” he said, “only nine 
of which are experienced. I got 
bears in Idaho last year. They were black 
and brown. I never had these dogs after 
a grizzly, but I believe they will work on 
one. I think all bear look alike to them. I 
have seen dogs stop grizzlys that couldn’t 
touch the smaller kinds.” 

“How do you handle your dogs?” I asked. 
“Turn them loose to hunt on their own ac- 
cord, or lead them?” 

“Neither; I hunt them coupled together 
in pairs; when they strike a track I turn 
the trailers loose until the bear jumps, and 
then let the fighting pack go; and I tell 
you it is seldom a bear runs thirty min- 
utes. I got a 2-year-old brown last year 
that made up its mind not to go up, but 
changed and took to a tree. I found over 
forty holes in the hind parts of the skin 
when taken off, which the dogs had made. 
Has anyone ever hunted ‘Old Mose’ with 
dogs?” he asked. 

“No, sir; not that I know of, except that 
Bob Wear put two after him once with 
which he had gotten several black and 
brown bear, but they were soon sent back 
on this occasion.” 

“Did Mr. Wear’s dogs tree these bears 


that he got or did he kill them on the 
ground?” 
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“They treed mostly and Bob would shoot 
them out with a six shooter.” 

“T suppose, Mr. Pigg, a great many per- 
sons have tried to get the old fellow by 
trapping, still hunting, etc.?” 

“Yes, sir; I believe every bear hunter in 
this part of the state has tried his skill, 
and most of the cattlemen in my neighbor- 
hood have tried to trap him. I had a long 
chase after him last spring—the next day 
after Mendenhall and Sullivan had quit him, 
after they had followed him for three days 
in the snow. 

“I had a Texan, George Moore, out with 
me, and a man by the name of Hilton, whose 
father was a great hunter. This Texas cow- 
boy was six feet four and one-half inches 
tall. He could ride any horse and as far 
as anyone, but he couldn’t walk. We had 
jumped the bear which started for the top 
of Waugh mountain. Once I heard an un- 
printable exclamation and looked back. I 
saw George holding to a small spruce; his 
feet had slipped and I noticed his rifle slid- 
ing down the mountain side. After recov- 
ering it he blew the snow out of the barrel 
and we started on. His gun soon got away 
again and left him panting and holding to 
a tree with his feet stretched out down the 
mountain. 

“*Well, fellows,’ said George; ‘I can’t 
stay if my gun won't, so I’m going back.’ 

“He let loose of the tree and the last I 
saw of him he was going like a toboggan 
towards the ranch house, using his six- 
shooter as a rough-lock. We jumped the 
bear four times that day and got back after 
dark—wet, tired and awfully hungry.” 

We told bear tales for some time until 
one of us looked at his watch and found it 
was 1 o'clock. Mr. Anthony and I went to 
our homes to dream of bear hunts and 
chases yet tocome. I went to the ranch for 
a fortnight and when I returned Mr. An- 
thony was in Canon City with his family, 
household effects and dogs. 

We arranged to go out about the Ist of 
April or a little before, so he could look over 
the country by the time the bears would 
come out. 

We filled up the time hunting cats ap 
riding over the country every few davs 
looking for evidence of bears. We found 
plenty of old signs, logs turned, ant hills 
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dug up and places where cubs had climbed 
aspen trees last year. 

We looked at different rubbing trees 
until Mr. Anthony could tell for himself 
there were a considerable number of black 
and brown bears, as well as one large sil- 
ver-tip which left his mark about eight feet 
high, and hair on the bark, besides a large 
cinnamon that bit about a foot lower. 

At times we left the dogs at home while 
making these rides, as we could get over 
more country without them. The morning 
of April 26th we concluded to ride the Black 
mountain country, which would take us 
about three days by leaving the dogs at 
home. We looked through the bear haunts 
on Black Mountain proper, on the west end 
and above the lakes on the north, which 
took us all day. We intended stopping at 
Elcessor’s that night, but as he was not at 
home we went on to Ed Shimmon’s ranch, 
near the head of Current creek. 

We asked Ed to join us the next morn- 
ing, but he said: “I have helped geather 
up the pieces of two hear hunters in my 
life and am ‘sorter buffaloed’ on bears. They 
killed some of my cattle last year. I hope 
you will get them all. Let me have one of 
your horses to run one of mine in with, and 
I will go part way with you. I want to 
help a wagon up Sheep gulch that I sent to 
Howbert yesterday after wire.” 

We separated at the head of Sheep 
gulch, he going to meet his wagon and we 
towards Agate gulch. We went perhaps two 
miles when I saw the familiar smooth spots 
at regular intervals on the dry grass passing 
down the hill in front of us. I jumped from 
my horse and gave a yell. Anthony fol- 
lowed instantly. There was ho use saying 
“bear track,” for anyone that could see the 
ground could tell that a bear, and a large 
one at that, had passed down the slope since 
any wind had blown, and that was during 


the latter part of the night. We followed 


along fifty yards or more until we were cer- 
tain it wore long claws, and then started to 
the ranch for the dogs as fast as our horses 
could carry us. 

We ate lunch, changed herses and then 
went to coupling dogs—Ray to Penny, Gin- 
ger to Dummit, Ring with Prince and so on 
down the line to the pups, Dowey and Buff— 
and pulled for Ed Elcessor’s cow ranch on 
upper Thirty-one-Mile creek, where we ar- 
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rived about 5 o’clock and stayed over night. 

Early the next morning, April 28th, we 
started, Anthony taking up the right fork 
towards where we had seen the tracks. I 
went up the left prong to see if our intended 
victim had gone towards the mountain dur- 
ing the night. I found he had not, so I took 
a straight cut for the tracks, where I was 
to meet Anthony. 

We took up the trail, which the dogs 
could not follow, as it was over twenty-four 
hours old and the country very dry. Bruin 
had avoided the timber and damp places, 
keeping on open ground and on grass as 
much as possible, sometimes hitting a cow 
trail but not to kewp it long. 

Mr. Anthony kept the dogs back, while I 
followed the trail. We followed across both 
prongs of Agate, through the V V N or 
Eddie fence, where the bear pushed off a 
pole and climb:d over into the large pas- 
ture, then int» the small horse pasture, 
heading straight for the lakes, when sud- 
denly he turned at right angles and went 
towards the deserted V V N ranch house, 
almost through the yard; then down over 
the old meadow, where he made another gap 
in the fence and never put it up. We fol- 
lowed the track down Rye slough to a gap 
on the west of Black mountain, then up 
south, where we lost it on the bald ridges 
where the wind was blowing hard, having 
followed it about eight miles. 

We expected to intercept the trail in the 
lower guiches of Poncha park, but did not, 
and as the day was mostly gone we went 
in to the Stirrup Ranch, about five miles 
distant, and stayed for the night. 

No one who has ever tried it knows how 
hard it is to follow a smooth-footed animal 
over parks of dry grass. My eyes hurt and 
my head ached so I could hardly get to sleep 
that night. 

The next morning we were up earlier 
than usual, going up Aspen gulch towards 
the west end of Black mountain, and there, 
going up the trail, were the smooth spots 
again, leading up the mountain, but yet too 
old for the dogs. Just then a snow storm 
struck us, which lasted for half an hour, 
obliterating all tracks and sign; so we had 
to hunt blind, putting in the rest of the day 


looking. over the west part and top of the 
mountain. Towards sundown we led our 
horses off the extreme east point where the 
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signal post stands and stopped with Ed El- 
cessor again. 

We started out the next morning with a 
puzzled look on our faces. Anthony said: 
“We may not get him to-day or we may not 
get him for a week, but we’ll just keep bog- 
ging and some time we’ll run onto him and 
he’ll pay for this.” 

“Well,” I answered, “I know his range 
perfectly. We'll get him if he stays in it.” 

We circled north and west of the moun- 
tain again and went to the head of Gribble 
creek, near the place we had seen the 
tracks last ,where Teddie Levit said there 
was a dead V T V cow. We failed to find 
the cow, so rode to a sunny spot and ate our 
lunch—two biscuits apiece—which we had 
carried for several days with a slice of 
dried bear meat which Anthony carried in 
his saddle pocket’ for “medicin,”’ as the In- 
dians call it. 

“We are up against it, Mr. Anthony,” I 
said. “He has either gone to the south 
side of Black Mountain or over on Poncha. 
The tracks are all dusted out. We will have 
to find some new ones. Where shall we 
go?” 

“I don’t know; you say,” he answered. 

“Well, if it is up to me, we'll go to 
Poncha Mountain, and if we don’t run onto 
sign there, let’s leave the dogs at home 
to-morrow and you look over the south side 
of Black mountain while I will go to Ante- 
lope hills, beyond Dave Walker’s. He sees 
bear tracks there sometimes.” 

With this settled, we started along the 
ridge leading towards Poncha Mountain, 
with eyes roving from hill to hill. 

We had ridden perhaps 300 yards when 
Mr. Anthony said, “Hello! what’s that?” 

I looked back and about 100 feet behind 
us the dogs were scenting on the ground 
and slowly moving east, with Ray in the 
lead. Mr. Anthony went to the dogs while 
I cut in ahead of them to examine the 
ground. One glance told the tale. There 
was the tracks made the night before. “The 
bear track!!” I yelled. “Catch the dogs,” 
came back from Anthony, for the dogs were 
coming fast on the trail. As they came 
up I ran each arm through a coupling and 
caught one more in each hand. Thus I had 
eight dogs out of the eleven. Mr. Anthony 
came on a run to get the others under con- 
trol before they got started. 
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“There before me lay Old Mose, my companion in many 


hunts.” 


Taking a rope from a saddle we began 
stringing dogs like they were beads. Every 
dog was now giving tongue to the full ex- 
tent of his lungs. Anthony turned Ray 
loose while I let Jet go, and away they 
went. From some cause which we never 
knew, the white ones, Ginger and Dummit, 
were speeding down through the aspens 
with the couplings on. 

“Turn everything,” cried Anthony at the 
top of his voice. And everything went. 

“We must catch them white dogs, for if 
they come on that bear while necked to- 
gether they’ll get killed,” said Anthony in 
an excited and worried tone. 

In an instant we were on our horses and 
crashing through the brush. As luck would 
have it, the whole pack overran the trail 
where it turned down the gulch, so we cut 
in and uncoupled the white dogs. 


The pack scattered and circled in every 
direction until Ray started down the gulch 
with his nose to the ground, followed by 
Ring and the two whites, making the hills 
ring. 

We followed as close as possible until 
the dogs turned into a small thicket. Mr. 
Anthony turned to the left and I to the 
right. I stopped to listen. I heard the 
dogs still in the thicket barking as if at bay. 
I started towards where I had left Anthony, 
when I heard the report of his .30-40. I 
started into the thicket—Bang! I ran far- 
ther and at every few steps I could hear 
that gun. I ran on past and through the 
thicket, when I heard the victorious yell of 
Anthony. I hurried back to where I could 
still hear the dogs barking, and there before 
me lay “Old Mose,” my companion of many 
hunts, dead, except for a few muscular con- 
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tractions, and Mr. J. W. Anthony, with face 
radiant and eyes shining, standing close by. 

“It was just like taking candy from a 
kid,” he said. 

Now, on this certain little ridge, “An 
awfully simple place to kill a bear,” as Wal- 
ter Nash said, in a dense thicket of spruce 
and aspen, about four and one-half miles 
northwest from the Stirrup Ranch, stands 
three small spruce trees, in a triangular 
form, each blazed on the inside. On one is 
written, “Where Old Mose died,” and just 
eleven steps southwest stands two saplings 
bearing blazes. On one is written, “Where 
J. W. Anthony stood when he fired the fatal 
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shot.” Then farther up the hill, about ten 
rods, under the shade of a large rock and 
thick spruce, is a round hole, perhaps three 
feet deep and five feet in diameter, beside 
which stands an aspen tree about eight 
inches in diameter with a large blaze. On 
this is the following inscription: 


OLD MOSE’S LAST BED. 


J. W. ANTHONY AND W. H. PIGG, 
HUNTERS. 
RAY, RING, GINGER AND DUMMIT, 
PACK. 


April 30, 1904. 





Bald-face grizzlies. 


Photo by S. N. Leek 
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“Ward's”, a beautiful hunting and fishing resort on South 
Fork 


Keely 
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Palace, Mesa Bldg., at head of Ruin Canon, Utah. 


Photo by H. B. Hulett 
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Photo by F. M. McKee. 
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FOR THE YELLOWSTONE. 


ARTHUR S. PHELPS. 


Conclusion. 


Does sight-seeing enlarge the mind? Jere- 
miah said, “Mine eye affecteth my soul,” but 
Jeremiah had a soul that was sensitive to 
external impressions. Two men were con- 
versing, and one of them remarked that he 
had never been out of the neighborhood in 
which he was born. “Huh,” sneered the 
other, “I’ve been ‘round the world!” “Yes,” 
quietly rejoined his companion, “and so has 
your cane, but it came back a stick.” Emer- 
son rather depreciates the benefits of travel, 
because the traveler carries the same soul 
with him everywhere. Dr. Johnson maks 
the journeys of Rasselas of little service to 
him in the choice of life; whereas Gluck, in 
Ruskin’s happy valley, solved the problem 
very simply. Cicero declares that “the eye 
sees only that which it brings with it the 
power to see.” A friend walking with a 
painter was impatient at the latter’s long 
and wrapt gaze upon the summer landscape, 
and exclaimed: “I don’t see anything special 
in that scene.” “No,” answered his friend, 
“but don’t you wish you did?” A_ school 
teacher in Florida, hoping to open the eyes 
of her pupils upon what surrounded them, 
told them to write down and hand in what 
they should see on the way to school the fol- 
lowing morning. What was her surprise to 
read in every paper: “I saw the moss and 
it looked cunnin’.” One of these hopeless 
little “crackers” had caught a faint glimpse 
of the grace of the Spanish moss, that hangs 
in fairy-like festoons from the old oaks; the 
others had borrowed her observation. Ba- 
laam’s ass saw more than the false prophet 
on his back. “To have seen much and to 
have nothing is to have rich eyes, and poor 
hands,” wisely saith the bard of Avon. But 
he whose soul goes with his eyes may bring 
home more wealth from a ramble in the 
woods than the bars of gold and precious 
jewels which crowned the world voyages of 
Sir Francis Drake. 

Blind would be the eye, and narrow and 


self-centered the soul, that was not enriched 
for a lifetime by the wonders of this strange 
land—a garden of Eden with no forbidden 
tree. Leaving the Upper Basin camp in 
good season in the morning, for our nine- 
teen mile ride to the next stopping place, the 
first object that drew our gaze was the Kep- 
pler Cascades, rushing and roaring through 
a vast gorge in the mountains. Two mighty 
forces, and universal, give life to nature 
which, however beautiful, would fall into a 
certain monotony without them—the wind 
that thrills in the trees and plays over the 
field of grain, and the running brook which 
makes the gray face of the everlasting rocks 
break into rippling laughter. I do not won- 
der that Shakespeare, Goethe, Tennyson, 
love to sing of the brook; what tongue, how- 
ever poor and stammering, but must vibrate 
with song when nature strikes her tuning- 
fork? 

With no less charm for the beholder, 
though different, is the mirage-like picture 
of Shoshone lake, nestled among the green 
hills, framed above by the snowy Grand 
Tetons, whose summits fourteen thousand 
feet in air seem much nearer than forty 
miles away. We have reached the southeast 
section of the park now, and Yellowstone 
lake bursts upon us in all its cerulean glory. 
This is one of the largest lakes in the world 
at such an elevation, and it is believed that 
there is only one other body of water navi- 
gated and navigable that enjoys a higher 
elevation. For here waits at the wharfa 
well equipped little steamer, looking like a 
bird that has wandered from her nest, but 
acting as if she had always been here. Our 
luncheon is furnished us in a row of tents 
that overlook the Thumb of the lake. The 
sight of a vast stretch of water is always an 
aid to digestion, for some occult reason, and 
the bountiful providers at this station have 
evidently taken this fact into account. 
Strolling about after luncheon, we are agree- 
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ably surprised by the appearance of a grace- 
ful deer feeding just back of the camp, 
which a smart boy succeeds in driving away. 

Our ride in the afternoon covers another 
nineteen miles, along the lake shore. We do 
not need this time the eyes of the “Animal 
Man” to point out the eagles circling about, 
or sitting on their nests, and the big fish in 
the streams, for which this region is so fa- 
mous. Since leaving the Upper Basin, 
we have now crossed the Continental Di- 
vide twice, at an elevation about the same 
as that of the Union Pacific road in Wyom- 
ing, 8,350 feet, once toward the Pacific slope, 
and once toward the Gulf of Mexico, which 
is really the outlet of Yellowstone lake. The 
Lake Hotel we found one of the best in the 
park. Its situation is a fine one, on a good 
elevation, overlooking the lake. It is an 
ideal place for brain workers to tarry at, on 
account of the restfulness of the surround- 
ings, and the abundance of fish diet. For if 
anything less than the whale Mark Twain 
recommends to some of his friends would 
satisfy the cerebral craving, it is here. No 
such toad-livered, moonstruck bait as Mac- 
beth’s witches and Isaak Walton concoct are 
necessary here; for fishes are as plentful as 
in the catacombs, so that even the veriest 
tyro need not fish all night and catch noth- 
ing. At Norris Basin rainbow trout may be 
caught, at Grand Canyon Rocky mountain 
and eastern brook trout; but they are not so 
plentiful as here where salmon trout and 
whitefish are constantly stepping on one an- 
other’s fins, so to speak. How often, as at 
this pleasant spot, nourishment may be 
drawn from the deeps! An old _ proverb 
says: “It is good fishing in troubled waters.” 
When Peter’s dearest hope had failed him, 
and nothing seemed to be left in life, he said, 
“I go a-fishing.” There is no mystery of life 
with so ruffled a surface, nor so dark over- 
hanging clouds, that one may not draw from 
its veiled depths some living source of 
strength for the days to come. 

Next to temperate habits, perhaps no one 
thing serves so well to keep life strong 
and interesting as variety. Employments, 
like the ministry and farming, which de 
mand the widest range of activity for suc- 
cess, make their followers the longest lived 
of all the trades and professions. Modern 
specialization has turned the factory hand 


and transit employe into machines. Variety 
has brought about the constant changes in 
the fashions of dress, of architecture, of 
house-furnishing, yea, of art, poetry and 
music. Variety builds up the town in one 
generation, and the suburb in the next. This 
all-powerful Zeit-Geist is God’s foreman in 
working out the evolutionary process. Even 
the maimed, the halt, the lame and the blind 
are ministers of this spirit. Nature abhors 
monotony. There are no plans, patterns, or 
moulds in her warehouse. No two leaves or 
blades of grass have been exactly the same 
since the. foundation of the world. The thing 
that strikes the visitor most forcibly in this 
great park is the wonderful variety of na- 
ture’s handiwork. Hot springs are visited 
the first day, pools and geysers the second 
and third, a great lake on the fourth, and a 
mighty canyon on the fifth, with woods, 
mountains, wild animals, rivers, falls, min- 
eral springs, and other marvelous physical 
traits which follow one another too rapidly 
for the eye to be able to transfer them to 
memory. Sun, clouds, rain, thunder and 
lightning, hail and snow, add to the general 
effect in a way that the traveler who rides 
outside with the driver will fully appreciate. 
Leaving with reluctance the excellent cui- 
sine of the Lake Hotel in the morning, our 
first stop on the seventeen miles of drive 
through the Hayden Valley is at the Mud 
Volcano, an extraordinary phenomenon. This 
thundering, splashing, seething crater of vis- 
cous clay outstrips both imagination and the 
descriptive powers. One rejoices in the fact 
that one is outside. The ride through Hay- 
den Valley is full of interest and the fine, 
bracing air at an altitude of 7,700 to 7,800 
feet is intoxicating to the nerves. On grassy 
knolls one can see elk grazing in that infi- 
nite peace which is so characteristic of God's 
creatures when under the protection of man; 
for here our government has ordained that 


“The deer and the elk unmolested shall 
roam, 

The bear and the buffalo each have a 
home; 

The eagle shall spring from its eyrie 
and soar 

O’er crags in the canons where cata- 
racts roar; 

The wild fowls shall circle the pools in 
their flight, 

The geysers shall flash in the moon- 
beams at night.” 
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Count Tolstoy declares that men use liquor 
and tobacco to stupefy the senses, and drown 
the conscience to responsibility, though they 
are not always conscious of this motive for 
their indulgence. Swift’s contempt for his 
fellow creatures spreads over our own souls 
as we see the roadway lined here and there 
with bottles and cigarette cases. Is it this 
class of men who delight to name the most 
beautiful pbjects in the park after their 
father the Devil? 

Rounding Sulphur mountain, whose sides, 
white and odoriferous, steam like the mount 
of Jewish sacrifice, we follow the Yellowstone 
river to the upper falls, where the rushing 
terrent plunges in luxuriant spray and foam 
to a depth of a hundred and nine feet, and 
soon come in sight of the Grand Canyon ho- 
tel, visible eight miles down the road, from 
its commanding crest of a high hill. This 
hotel accommodates two hundred and fifty 
guests. The canyon is the most popular re- 
sort in the park. Each canyon in the United 
States has its peculiar charm, which differ- 
entiates it from all others of its kind. The 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado river in Ari- 
zona is unique in its vast dimensions, being 
the greatest cleft in the earth’s surface; Roy- 
al Gorge in Colorado, because it can be seen 
from the train which passes over a hanging 
bridge; Yosemite valley, for its great water- 
falls, plunging over precipices of white gran- 
ite a half-mile in height; Ausable chasm, in 
the Adirondacks, for its narowness, and the 
fact that one may shoot the rapids by boat 
between its corridor-like walls. But the 
Grand canyon of the Yellowstone, to the 
wrapt amazement of the tourist, on whom 
the stories he has read of it have produced 
no impression on account of their evident 
exaggeration, blazes with the glory of ra- 
diant color, such as no other spot on earth 
possesses—blood red, saffron yellow, black 
lavender, gray, white, brown and green! De- 
scending the Canyon road, and making his 
way from time to time to the lookout sta- 
tions that have been arranged at advantage- 
ous points for observation, the beholder 
Stands entranced, enraptured, speechless, as 
he gazes up this opening in the earth to 
where the Lower Fall, a great white veil, 
three hundred and eight feet in height, forms 
the gate to the very temple of Jehovah. 

Down, down, at an infinite depth below, 
rushes the river, like a little crystal thread 


seen from this great height, while on either 
side tower the great slopes, shining golden 
red in the occasional bursts of sunlight 
through the rain and sleet. 

By way of diversion from the long climb, 
we throw stones at an eagle perched on a 
tree so far below that it is a long cast to get 
far enough out. He finally tires of waiting 
for us to hit him, or fears a scolding for be- ° 
ing out so late, and repairs to his feathered 
half who sits patiently on the apex of a vast 
crag. Turning from a graceful doe, which 
was feeding just in front of the hotel, we 
went, after dinner, to a dump heap a hun- 
dred yards in the rear, where our curiosity 
was soon rewarded by the appearance of a 
bear, then another, then another and anoth- 
er, awkwardly ambling their cumbersome 
way down the paths which they themselves, 
I suppose, had made from the big woods. 
Great was our interest in watching a grizzly 
in particular, which appeared through the 
glass to be of the bigness of a draught horse. 
It is said that wild creatures cannot bear 
the gaze of the human eye; but the case was 
altogether the other way when the monstrous 
beast would stop now and then and look 
up at us. Considerable amusement was af- 
forded the spectators when Mr. Winters 
dashed into the midst of the bears and put 
them to ignominious flight, especially as 
while he was making his way cautiously 
through the woods behind them, he heard 
a noise and took to his heels, firmly believ- 
ing the bears had turned the tables on him. 
It was a companion following him to share 
the fun, 

On the next morning, after paying a visit 
to the Wylie Camp, which is the cheaper of 
the two systems of transportation through 
the park, we met the stage at the Cascades. 
and began our homeward way. An interest- 
ing conversation with a French count about 
the ways of his people and their literature 
made the twenty miles to Norris pass agree- 
ably. Riding through the woods in Yellow- 
stone Park is not what one would expect 
from its other attractions, as numerous for- 
est fires have largely robbed them of their 
original beauty. The six horses steamed into 
Cinnabar in good season for our night train 
to Livingston, where on Monday morning we 
took the Northern Pacific sleeper for the 
East. 

Our trip through the Yellowstone Park 
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was as perfect an outing as we have ever erywhere by the Transportation Company 
enjoyed in the United States. The company left only one thing to be desired. That is, to 
was delightful, the hotel service of the best go again as soon as possible. 

and the courteous attention shown us ev- 


“I ride on the hills, I forgive, I forget 
Life’s hoard of regret— 
All the terror and pain 
Of the chafing chain. 
Grind on, O cities, grind; 
I leave you a blur behind. 
I am lifted elate—the skies expand; 
Here the world’s heaped gold is a pile i 
of sand. 
Let them weary and work in their nar- 
row walis; 
I ride with the voices of waterfalls; 
I swing on as one in a dream—lI swing 
Down the airy hollows, I shout, I sing! 
The world is gone like an empty word; 
My body’s a bough in the wind, my 
heart a bird!” 




















Photo by John Munster. 


Fishing for Jack Salmon in Little River, Sunken Lands, Mo. 
Compts. P. J. Netzer. 























OLD BILL. 


i * 


If one believes all he reads in the sports- 
man’s magazines he would conclude that 
the essence of outdoor life is obtained 
through the medium of guns and dogs only. 
It is fair to admit that these two ingredi- 
ents enter deeper, probably, into a sports- 
man’s cup of joy than any other, but I 
know one sportsman, who, while prizing his 
dog and his gun in proper spirit, has a 
kindly feeling for his horse. 

Who is there amongst us all that does 
not give the transportation feature of every 
hunting trip due consideration, next to gun 
and dog? One would think we always 
walked to and from the fields, or perchance 
rode in cars, or automobiles, so chary are 
we of ever alluding to “Old Bill” in our 
day’s sport. 

All true sportsmen are fair-minded, im- 
partial gentlemen, and I hereby call on 
them as such to apologize to long-neglected 
“Old Bill.” In future let us give him hon- 
est recognition in narrating our hunting ex- 
periences. 

Tied to a tree or post for hours in the 
hot sun, chilly winds, or drizzling rains, 
many times from early morn till late at 
night. Honest, faithful “Old Bill!” 

Woa Bill! There they are! “Dick” has 
them in that plum brush! We scramble out, 
hastily grab our guns from under the seat, 
a hand full of shells, and in a moment it is 
biff!—biff!—bang!—bang! Down the canon 
they go—well, not all of them, but withal a 
goodly number. Dead birds! Then back to 
the buggy—hunting coats—more shells— 
then after them pell-mell. Steady, “Dick!” 
Another covey—then singles galore. 

On the tramp back to the buggy: “By 
George, I never missed but one shot.” “And 
I but two.” “And ‘Dick’ never flushed a 
bird.” Good shot! Good gun! Good dog! 

No mention of good “Old Bill,” who has 


MOONEY. 


stood patiently for two long hcurs, un- 
hitched, unhonored and unsung. Two lotg 
tours gazing eagerly down that canon. Who 
says he awaited his master’s return more 
eagerly than he would have liked to join in 
the sport? 


Ho “Bill!” Out we scramble with guns, 
shells—pockets filled almost to overflowing, 
and loading as we walk, for yonder stands 
“Dick” at the edge of a stubble. Chicken. 


of course. A glance backward, a motion of 
the arm. “Come on, Billy,” and we are all 
off. 


Steady, “Dick!” Ah, a false point! Not 
so, he has them a hundred yards ahead! 
What! Again? A third time away off to the 
left in front. Here they are! Biffity, biffity, 
bang, bang, bang! for we have our Winches- 
ters and have used them so much the action 
has become easy. 

A quarter of a mile further to right and 
in front in a small patch of uncut grain, a 


single; fifty yards ahead an old cock and 
two pullets. Zig-zag, zig-zag across that 320- 
acre field. 

Whew! Hot? 


Well, somewhat! 

Fifty cents for a cold bot! 

And here it is. Who has furnished this 
share in your pleasure? Why, “Old Bill,” 
who has just stopped a few yards behind. 
He has faithfully followed us zig-zag, zig- 
zag across the field. 

From twenty to sixty yards always just 
in the rear, avoiding with only “horse sense” 
all rough places where an upset might 
occur. Good “Old Bill,” who loves the sight 
of “Dick” at his work. Who loves the sight 
of game, the crack of gun, and the smell of 
powder. “Old Bill,” the commissary, the 
general, factotum, a gentlemanly sportsman. 

Here’s to you, Bill. 











A DEATH VALLEY DIANA. 


(The Story of a Handsome Daughter of the California Desert.) 


By HARRY H. DUNN. 


Over on the other side of Death Valley, 
just where the dread rim of this awful pit 
merges into the camparative paradise of the 
Nevada Desert, lies the little stage station 
of Manse. It is the terminus of the eighty- 
mile stage line from Manvel, over on the 
Santa Fe line in Nevada. Manse boasts of 
but one house and only one family of whites 
live there, though a few brush wickiups on 
the hill back of the ranch house hold all 
that now remains of a once powerful tribe 
if Cahuillas, or piutes, as they are errone- 
ously called by their occasional white visit- 
ors. This is the most lonely and dangerous 
part of the great American Desert, 250 miles 
from the famous Rand Mining district. 

A stone’s throw from the house two great 
springs bubble and boil from some iong-for- 
gotten volcanic fissures. Their water is 
warm, and from them goes out every day 
over three hundred inches of water. This is 
the only water for half a hundred miles or 
more in any direction, and all the roads 
of this section of the great American Desert 
run toward Manse. A few miles back of the 
ranch loom the bleak Charleston Mountains, 
while about a mile below lies the ever dry 
bed of Mesquite Lake, some sixty miles long 
by ten or fifteen wide. In all this expanse 
of country there is no living thing but jack- 
rabbits, and these are so poor that their ribs 
grow with the concave side out instead of 
in, as with us. In fact, this is a peculiarity 
with all desert rabbits, which, until one has 
lived in Death Valley for a time, seems to- 
tally unexplainable. I had to live there six 
months before I found out, and if you want 
to know, “Go thou and do likewise.” 

But I digress. Here, in these awful soli- 
tudes, with her horse and rifle alone for 
companions, lives a woman, young, fair, ac- 
complished, who has been educated in the 
best seminaries of the East. Her father owns 
the ranch at Manse, and he, herself and her 
mother comprise the resident whites of this 
valley. They are rich enough to live out in 


the world, but, strange as it may seem, 
every one of the three prefers to stay right 
there on the big ranch, eighty miles from the 
sound of the railway train and many hun- 
dreds from even the outposts of civilization. 

Long years ago—more than half a hun- 
dred of them—her father came to camp one 
night at these twin springs, he and his wife 
and his wife’s father. Like Abraham of old, 
they traveled, driving all their cattle before 
them, from their old home in the far wilds 
of what is now Eastern Oregon. With the 
Indians they made friends or fought, as oc- 
casion demanded, and when at last they saw 
these two magnificent springs, they deter- 
mined to cast their lot there. Under the 
skillful management of the two sturdy front- 
iersmen the land which they were able to 
irrigate from the two springs more than 
supported them. Yount was the name of the 
father, and White that of the son-in-law. 

As the years wore on, a daughter was 
born to the Whites—a daughter who has 
since become famous throughout the Mo- 
jave desert as the “Diana of Death Valley.” 
They named her “Della,” and as the ranch 
improved and they sold alfalfa and fruit to 
neighboring mines, she was sent away to 
school and to spend whole seasons with 
friends in the social centers of California 
cities as well as those of the East. But al- 
ways she has returned to her desert home, 
her pony, her guns (of which she has a 
goodly collection) and her dogs. Lately she 
has added a fine camera to her outfit, and, 
not so very long ago, I had the pleasure of 
looking through a large series of views taken 
by her. 

She has a coal-black saddle pony, who re- 
joices in the name of “Jinks”—she says he 
would be “High Jinks” were he a full-sized 
horse. As it is, she rides superbly, shoots 
better than nine hundred and ninety-nine out 


of every thousand men in California, and has 
a winning way with her which not only mas- 
ters the admiration but the sincere respect 
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of the rough miners and mountaineers with 
whom she comes in contact. The Indians, 
some of whom were old men when she was 
born, fairly worship her, while the collection 
of trinkets, baskets, arrowheads, etc., which 
they have given her is practically priceless. 

She frequently kills a fine bag of quail— 
of which many have been introduced near 
the ranch—by shooting their heads off with 
her “22 special.” She also handles the big 
“44s” and .303 Savage riflle with as much 
ease as her father, who is an expert rifle 
shot. She has gone deer and bear hunting 
with her father, back in the Charleston 
Mountains, and has killed four of the former 
—though she laughingly asserts that she 
“hasn’t lost any bears.” She has no broth- 
ers or sisters, and her mother is getting too 
old to ride much now, yet it is no uncommon 
thing to meet her twenty or thirty miles out 
on the dreary trail, sitting motionless, as if 
carved from stone, on her pony, watching 


some sudden desert sunset. For there is no 
twilight in this quiet, somber world of hers. 
But to Della White these terrors of the des- 
ert seem as nothing. 

Miss White is one of those women who 
ean be on excellent terms with one in an 
hour, and yet never permit the stranger to 
forget his or her dignity. Having gone into 
this country largely in search of good sto 
ries for publication, I took with me what 
was possibly a larger supply of nerve than 
was necessary. This is what she told me, at 
least, when I asked her if she had ever been 
in love. 

“Oh, no,” she answered, “‘that is not what 
brought me to the desert. I never met a 
man for whom I cared as much as I do for 
Jinks out there in the corral, and, of course, 
that isn’t nearly so much as I care for mam- 
ma and papa. So you see I would much 
rather live here with them than anywhere 
else in the world without them.” 








Lizard Head, one of Colorado's mountain landmarks. 








Photo by F. M. 


Mc Kee 


My Junco. 
ROSCOE BRUMBAUGH. 


Sometimes we tire of singing skies, 
Too oft the gay of sadness hints; 
The light too bright that in us lies 
So quickly pales, so quickly dies. 
Give me the common, sober tints— 
My junco! 


I would I had throughout the year 


A heart like yours to brave the blast; 


Then not so sad the burning tear, 
Then not so dread the awful fear; 


A faith like yours would hold me fast 
My junco! 
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A TRUE TURKEY STORY. 


There were always several big bunches of 
wild turkeys that ranged near the old Ad- 
kin’s ranch. The country was worse broken 
up than the populist party in Texas. High 
rugged hills reared their cedar capped heads 
haughtily in the air, and the lower lands 
were covered with a dense growth of scrub 
oak, hackberry and pecan, while along the 
Salado river grew tall cottonwood and syca- 
more trees, affording fine ropsts for the 
prince of birds—the American wild turkey. 

For an amateur an old turkey gobbler is 
a difficult problem. He may succeed in catch- 
ing sight of the big, glossy beauty, but as a 
rule, he only hears him say “put-put-put,” 
followed by a heavy thumping noise like 
hades mashing tan bark, and that turkey 
passes away like a dream. But an old hunter 
has no certainty of bringing him into camp, 
even if the old rascal does sit up on a 
limb and strut and gobble from daylight 
till sunrise. To sit in camp at daylight and 
hear the “gobble-gobblety-gobble” not one- 
half a mile away induces almost any one 
to believe he can get that turkey dead sure, 
but his chances are just about as good as 
Bryan’s are for president. 

About the middle of March the winter was 
over, the trees began to spruce up for the 
summer festivities, and the grass along tlie 
sheltered valleys was as green as a country 
boy at his first cireus. The old, long-horned 
cows that had been living on cedar tops, 
cactus and expectations for two cold, sleety 
months, were able to mow down about a 
wheelbarrow load of green grass and weeds 
by working all day, and had grown strong 
enough to raise their tails and run into a 
bog hole to escape a heel-fly, but not strong 
enough to get out, unless assisted by a cow- 
boy, a rope and a good strong pony. 

During the winter I had been turkey hunt- 
ing and had killed probably half a dozen, 
“roosting” them at night, but somehow or 
other this sport did not please me very much. 
I preferred to hunt them during gobbling 
time, when the big fat fellows have an equal 
break with the hunter. I have killed deer 


BONNER. 


by the hundreds, antelope, panther, bear, 
Mexican javelin, ducks, geese and smaller 
game, but this sport is all easy and tame 
compared to the capture of a three-year-old 
gobbler in the spring of the year. You can 
creep up on a deer in broad daylight. You 
can get the “wind” and stalk a black bear. 
You can ride out in a buggy and fool around 
after a bunch of antelopes until they are 
fool enough to run by your 303 Savage, but 
the man who fools an old gobbler with the 
populistic whiskers, can afford to boast of it. 

One afternoon I decided to go out near 
the old Adkins ranch and see whether or 
not the turkeys were gobbling. I put a doz- 
en cold biscuits in my saddle pockets, a piece 
of bacon and a little coffee tied up in a rag. 
A small quantity of salt and a tin quart 
cup completed the outfit so far as eating was 
concerned. 

It was just after the little fuss between the 
North and South concerning the brother 
in black. Fire arms were not near so plenti- 
ful or effective as they are now, and my arse- 
nal consisted of an Enfield, which I used ei- 
ther as a rifle or shot gun. I could load it 
with a minie ball and it would kick me into 
the middle of a creek, but if I decided to use 
shot, it usually kicked me clear across. 

In fact, the only shot I had I made myself, 
by beating lead into strips, rolling it over a 
board with a smoothing iron and then cut- 
ting it into slugs a little larger than BB shot. 
When you fire a load of them out of an En- 
field, they go swirling through the air with 
a cyclone sweep, and are pretty apt to hit 
all over the adjacent country. They are not 
so effective as shot, but they beat the band 
knocking out feathers. I have shot an old 
gobbler at twenty yards and knocked out 
enough feathers to make me a pillow, and the 
old wretch would run off and leave me. The 
reason he did not fly was because I hadn't 
left enough feathers on him to trim a lady’s 
hat or carry off a jay bird. 

I rode across the prairie two miles and en- 
tered the timber. How well I remember that 
old trail that led toward the river. It was 
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made by buffaloes long before my gigantic 
intellect burst forth upon a startled world, 
to dazzle the inhabitants, and make the cot- 
ton tails hustle for a brush heap. My hardy 
little pony picked his way along the narrow 
and rugged path, down the steep gulches, 
and past the narrow precipices, where one 
false step would have sent him to horse heav- 
en, and probably left me hanging in the forks 
of a sycamore tree 100 feet below, like Zac- 
cheus, when he climbed up to get a free look 
at Christ. 

The sun was two hours high. The red birds 
were singing; the squirrels chattering like 
women at a pink tea, while from the gulches 
below came the perfume of the wild plum 
blossoms, so sweet, so fragrant, so delight- 
fully inspiring, I felt like standing up in my 
stirrups and giving a war hoop. 

I threaded the rugged path for a mile, then 
descended zigzag to the valley below, and 
made my way to where a clear mountain 
spring came out from underneath a towering 
mountain, and went tumbling off among the 
stones toward the river, which was about 
two hundred yards away. My pony was soon 
hoppled put to graze, and I prepared my 
camp. 

As the sun began to sink behind the moun- 
tains, I lighted my fire, and prepared sup- 
per. Some coffee boiled in the quart cup, 
and a few slices of bacon broiled on a stick, 
added to a cold biscuit, is not a very tempt- 
ing supper, but any old hunter will bear me 
out in the statement that Delmonico could 
never serve a meal that would tempt him 
to leave that frugal repast in exchange. As 
I sat all alone by that roaring fire, munch- 
ing my bread and bacon, I dreamed dreams 
and saw visions among the glowing coals, 
that only come to those who love Nature as 
the mother loves her first born, and who can 
lie down on the bare bosom of mother earth, 
and fall asleep to the music of the birds and 
the chirping of the katydids among the trees. 

I was soon rolled up in my blanket and fast 
asleep, undisturbed by a big horned owl who 
came and sat on a dead tree near by and 
tried to start a conversation by asking, ‘““Who 
—who, who are you?” The last thing I re- 
member before entering dreamland, was the 
mournful complaint of a half-starved coyote 
wolf, who sat down on a hillside in sight 
of my fire, and told me all about how hungry 
he was, and how unfortunate he had been in 


not being able to catch a cotton tail rabbit in 
the last twenty-four hours. A hunter under- 
stands the language of all the birds and 
beasts as well as he does that of human be- 
ings, and it never fails to interest him. 

The night passed swiftly. The moon set 
an hour before day, and I was up just in time 
to see her nod good night, as she ducked out 
of sight behind the cedars. I prepared the 
same bill of fare as I used for supper, and it 
tasted better than ever. I could hear my 
horse browsing near by, and I quickly fin- 
ished my meal, and cleaned up the dishes 
by wiping the grease off my pocket knife on 
my pantaloons, and was ready to move out. 
I donned my powder horn and home made 
shot pouch, and, after hanging my saddle 
and blankets across a low limb, I started off 
in the darkness, moving noiselessly along a 
post oak ridge. 

After walking a half-hour I gained the 
trail that led up the valley toward a high 
summit of the ridge, and, sitting down, I lit 
my pipe and waited for daylight. Everything 
was as still as death. Not a sound was to 
be heard save the far-off ocasional howl 
of a wolf, the hoot of an owl, or the squeak 
of a flying squirrel in a hollow tree near by. 

I had not finished my pipe when the “Clew 
—clew—clew” of a red bird near by told me 
that daylight was at hand. He waited ten 
minutes as though he feared he had made 
a mistake, and then called again. This time 
he was answered by a rival over in a low 
thicket, and the conversation became gener- 
al, each one hurling back defiance to the oth- 
er. Next a thrush began sneezing among the 
bushes—then a sparrow chirped in the grass 
—-followed by the discordant caw of a crow— 
when hush—great Scott!) “Gobble—gobble— 
gobble — gibbledy-gobble!” thundered a 
hoarse old turkey not two hundred yards 
from where I sat, and the next moment | 
heard the rumble of his wings as he polished 
them across the limb. 

I wish I could tell, could express, could write 
or in some way make the ordinary reader 
understand how I felt at that moment, but 
the task is futile. The hunter knows and un- 
derstands it well, but the man who does not 
hunt never will. You might as well read 
Greek to a Chinaman and expect him to com- 
prehend you. 

That pipe was extinguished in a moment 
and with gun in hand, half-crouching like 
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a panther, creeping toward its prey, I crept 
stealthily in the direction of the game, paus- 
ing every step, and straining eye and ear to 
locate the tree. 

About every ten feet I made, the old rascal 
turned loose another gobble, and seemed to 
be trying to rub all the bark off the limb 
with his wings. Finally I got within about 
seventy-five yards of where he was giving 
the performance, and crawling into a small 
low thicket I squatted down and waited un- 
til it grew lighter. He kept up his fuss a 
while longer, and just as it was light enough 
for me to see a turkey forty yards away, I 
gave a couple of faint yelps, simulating a 
turkey hen, a performance upon which I 
pride myself. Instantly his drumming against 
the limb ceased, and the next moment he de- 
livered a gobble that laid all of his other 
efforts far in the shade. 

I did not yelp again. Amateurs do that, 
and then the old gobbler hops down from 
the limb and outruns a race horse until he is 
a mile away. That old gobbler had heard 
the faint yelp, and he believes it was a turkey 
hen, so he answered because he wanted to 
make sure. Had I replied, he would have 
instantly detected the fraud, and there would 
have been no use to continue the story unless 
I could find another turkey. 

When an old gobbler hears a noise, he 
knows exactly where the noise comes from, 
and can go directly to the spot. I knew this, 


so I remained quiet, concealed by the bushes, 
I had the old En- 


and not moving a muscle. 


field loaded with about three and a half 
drams of Dupont’s rifle powder—the kind 
they used to put upin a red can with a screw 
top to it—and about a tablespoonful of slugs. 
As wadding, I had rammed down about half 
of one of Pomeroy’s Democrats and had 
pounded all the editorial juice out of it with 
an iron ramrod, until it was as solid as a 
block of wood. I knew when I fired that gun 
the fur had to fly, but that cut no ice in the 
days when such a thing as a refrigerator was 
never dreamed of. 

The old gobbler made one more effort to 
induce me to try another yelp, and then gave 
it up. The next moment I heard him fly 
from the, tree and alight some distance on 
the other side. Still I never moved. He gob- 
bled a few times out there and then all was 
still. This is the point where the amateur 
loses out, for he grows impatient and decides 
to try and find the turkey, the turkey is 
watching for him, and always sees him first. 

I waited ten minutes and never heard a 
sound. Another ten minutes passed when I 
heard a rustling in the leaves in my rear, 
a very faint ‘‘put-put,” and cautiously turn- 
ing my head, I saw the old gobbler slowly 
approaching and within twenty yards of me. 
Slowly I brought the old Enfield to bear on 
him—took steady aim—and pulled the trig- 
ger. The cap popped loud and clear and the 
turkey lit out for tall timber. 

The gun failed to fire. That has been over 
forty years ago, and I have not 
yet from the shock of that cap. 


recovered 
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Hunting Swans In British Columbia. 


The accompanying pictures were sent to Outdoor Life by one of our subscribers, Mr 
R. D. Fetherstonbaugh of Atlin, B. C., with the following note: “I enclose two photos of 
Mr. A. B. Taylor of this place and myself, showing the result of two days’ shooting on 
Little Atlin Lake, last spring. The swans weighed an average of thirty-five pounds each 
and were delicious eating.” 


























NATURE STUDIES. 


LIZZIE FLEMING THRASHER. 


Chapter V.-—- Each 


It was evening—the hour of solitude— 
the season of rest—the time for the regen- 
eration of the contemplative soul in the uni- 
versal peace, separated from the busy life 
of the world, and placed in the closest com- 
munion with Nature and Nature’s God. 

The sun had set beneath the western hor- 
izon, but the sky was still aglow with color. 
The birds had flown homeward, the hum of 
the bee was no longer heard and there was 
no sound save the gentle rustle of the leaves 
in the breeze and the voice of the child 
who lay in the hammock, her face turned to 
the glowing sky, as she sang: 

Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 


He made their glowing colors, 
ife made their tiny wings. 


ILe purple-headed mcuntain, 
The river running by, 

The sunset, and the morning 
That brighten up the sky. 


A moth flew past and hovered over the 
trellis of sweet peas. 

“Father,” said the boy, “I thought butter- 
flies only flew during the day, but there is 
one amongst the sweet peas.” 

“You are right, Carnet, about butterflies 
only flying during the day. That is a moth; 
they fly during the twilight hours, and some 
kinds only during the darker hours of night, 
while a few moths fly during the day.” 

“How can one distinguish them?” 

“Butterflies when at rest raise their 
wings perpendicularly, pressing them to- 
gether over their backs; moths either 
spread out their wings horizontally or fold 
them close under their bodies, often tucking 
the hinder pair quite out of sight beneath 
the front wings. There is still another dif- 
ference; the antennae of butterflies termi- 
nate in little knobs, or clubs; those of moths 
terminate in points.” 

“IT should think the dew would make 
their wings too wet to fly.” 


._-¢ 


Chapter Complete. 


“No; water has no more effect on their 
wings than it has no a duck.” 

“How is that?” 

“You have handled butterflies and moths 
and afterward noticed what appeared to be 
dust on your fingers?” 

“Yes;; wasn’t it dust?” 

“No; if you look at these creatures 
through a powerful glass you will see that 
the colored dust which clothes the wings is 
elegantly formed scales, sculptured with de- 
signs of singular beauty and regularity, 
waved, toothed or fringed at the edges, ac- 
cording to their position on the wings. They 
are placed in rows as regular as the slates 


upon a house-top, each over-lapping the . 


other, and so arranged that they protect the 
delicate membrane of the wing from moist- 
ure. You cannot wet a moth’s wing, for the 
water runs off as thought the wing were cov- 
ered with oil. 

very beautiful.” 

“Have they eyes, papa?” asked the voice 
in the hammock. 

“Of course they have eyes, Margaret,” 
replied Garnet, answering for their father. 
“Didn't you notice last night when you left 
the screen door open that they flew in to 
the light?” 

“Well, I guess if they had eyes they 
wouldn’t fly into the light and be burnt up; 
I wouldn’t.” 

“You might if your eyes were like 
theirs,” said their mother. 

“What are their eyes like that’ they 
should do such silly tricks?” 

“The eyes of a moth are so constituted 
that they can only bear a certain amount of 
light. Beyond that it blinds them. They 
can see nothing but the light, and, of course, 
fly towards it.” 

“Moths were caterpillars once. My! how 
a caterpillar can squirm.” 

“No wonder caterpillars can squirm, for 


The colors, too, are often 
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their small bodies contain more than 2,000 
muscles.” 

“Why do the hairs of a caterpillar hurt? 
One fell on my bare wrist to-day, and it felt 
as though it had been stung by nettles.” 

“It produces much the same effect. The 
hairs of a caterpillar are barbed, and: these 
barbs prick the tender skin.” 

“Have the butterflies eyes, mother? You 
promised the other day to tell us some 
strange things about eyes.” 

“The butterfly has two kinds of eyes. 
One pair sees as we see; the third eye is 
what some learned men call a ‘compound 
eye,” and is composed of 20,000 facets. The 
majority of learned men, however, claim 
that each of these facets is a separate eye. 
According to them the butterfly has 20,000 
eyes. One learned man, over 200 years ago, 
arranged the eye of an insect in such a man- 
ner that he was able to see through it, and 
he could see buildings many yards distant 
so clearly and distinctly that he could tell 
which windows were open, and which 
closed.” 

“I guess mosquitoes must be like that, 
for they can see the tiniest hole in a 
screen.” 

Carnet laughed as he said: “Margaret 
hasn’t any love for mosquitoes. Don’t you 
like to have them sing you to sleep, Margie? 
Have insects any ears, father? 

“Yes; the feathers, or hairs, on the an- 
tenae of the mosquito are ears; the female 
has fewer of these, therefore her hearing is 
less acute. The grasshopper’s ears are in 
its legs; by the way, this insect was a sa- 
cred object in Greece, and is spoken of by 
their poets as a charming songster. In the 
aphis the long, slender feelers are its ears, 
while the club-shaped feelers of the carrion 
beetle act as noses as well as ears.” 

“Mother, you told us the other day that 
some of those little animals in the ocean 
had eyes.” 

“Yes, the ones whose name means ‘thou- 
sands of nightlights’ are fringed with about 
fifty short and slender tentacles, in which 
is set a speck of deep purple, which is a 
rudimentary eye. When this tiny fish be- 
comes alarmed, each purple eye becomes a 
phosphoric flame. 

“Those snails which have been troubling 
your pansy bed, Margaret, have two pairs 
of horns. On some snails their eyes are 


placed on the extremity of the upper pair 
of horns, on others at the base. 

“There is a beetle, Garnet, which you 
may notice continually scurrying about on 
the surface of the water, watching for prey. 
It will take short flights through the air, or 
dart beneath the water when pursuing prey. 
This beetle has two pair of eyes; one for 
use below the water, the other above. 
There is a kind of marine worm which has 
two eyes in its head, and a row down each 
side of its body, and the eyes of the crab 
are placed on footstalks, extending partly 
around them, so that when it protrudes its 
eyes it can see objects on all sides.” 

“Look, mother; see that spider spinning 
his web on that vine. Look, he has fallen, 
but he is climbing up again. How strong 
those webs must be!” 

“Each thread of a spider’s web contains 
5,000 fibres. It seems incredible, but nat- 
uralists who have studied their construction 
tell us such is the case.” 

“Have they eyes, too?” 

“Yes; their eyes, though, are not com- 
pound, like those of insects. The eyes of 
the majority of spiders are arranged in little 
clusters on the front of the head and on the 
back, but one specie, the Wolf spider, has 
his eight eyes arranged at different parts 
of his body, so that he can see in all direc- 
tions.” 

“What small eyes the elephant has!” 

“Yes, but they are said to magnify four 
times, while the eye of the robin magnifies 
twenty-five times.” 

“No wonder, then, that when he is 
perched on the top of a tree he makes a 
sudden flight to the ground and catches a 
worm. I’ve often wondered at it.” 

“Father, I saw a dead snake to-day and 
its eyes were open; I went up and examined 
it closely, and it had no eyelids. How is 
that?” 

“We often read,” explained the father, 
“that snakes have no eyelids, but this is 
hardly true. Of course, they have no visible 
eyelids and cannot close their eyes. Their 
eyelids are really always closed, but they 
are transparent, and have grown into one 
over the eyeballs, which gives them a per- 
manent, protective layer.” 

“I should think their sight would not be 
very strong, then.” 

“Their vision is limited, yet, it is prob- 
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ably their most acute sense. The boa con- 
strictor can see no farther than one-third 
its own length; some snakes see no fur- 
ther than one-eighth of their length. Their 
hearing is still worse, most of them are deaf, 
especially boa constrictors. ‘Deaf as an 
adder,’ shows to what extent our ancestors 
knew of their infirmity.” 

“Was the snake’s tail 
asked Margaret. 

“No, Margaret; that is 
thing about snakes.” 

“Snakes, like insects,” explained their 
father, “have nerve centers distributed in 
different parts of their bodies; these chains 
of ‘ganglia,’ as they are called, are really a 
series of brains, and if these animals think 
at all, the process is carried on in the ab- 
domen, or trunk, as well as the head. That 
is why they still continue to live for hours 
after being deprived of their head or ab- 
domen.”’ 


dead, Garnet?” 


another queer 


“What a lot of queer things there is in 
the world! Has the ‘devil’s darning needle’ 
eves, I wonder?” 
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“Yes; its eye sparkles like an opal, while 
the beautiful eye of the toad is proverbial. 
Bright and richly colored, with its glowing, 
bold, fiery, chestnut hue, it has given rise 
to the fabled jewel within its head.” 

Silence ensued for a time. All seemed 
in their thoughts. The moon 
cast fantastic shadows on the ground, as she 


engrossed 


passed b2hind some filmy clouds, gilding 
them with silver; stars were sparkling and 
twinkling in the vault of heaven; a gentle 
breeze wafted the perfume of sweet peas 
and mignonette; all Nature was sinking into 
quiet, sweet repose. 

“Mother,” came from the hammock, “do 
those tiny creatures you have been telling 
us about live long?” 

“Not as we count time,” was the answer. 
like 
sun- 


“Myriads of tiny creatures, glittering 


jewels in the sunlight, were 
this morning; at noon they attained 
middle life; to-night at sunset they died of 


old age.” 


born at 
rise 











Winter. 
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LAKE HOPATCONG. 


Its Bass and Pickerel Fishing. 


L. F. BROWN. 


We were camping on Harry’s brook, a 
salmon stream on the west coast of New- 
foundland, and the after-supper talk had 
drifted to discussion of angling waters near 
our homes. Between puffs at our cigars, I 
had asked about the fishing at Lake Hopat- 
cong, and it was like raising the gates of a 
waste-weir. 

“That is just a New Jersey lake, fished to 
death. Cottages, hotels and _ boarding 
houses, canoes and fishing boats by hun- 
dreds, sailboats, steam launches, gasoline 
horrors, and absurd little ‘steamers’ puffing 
their conceit. There is no lake in America 
that beats it for nature beauty. Fine rocks 
along shores. Hills and islands come slop- 
ing down to the very edges of the water, 
all in dress suits of green. All thick woods, 
and such woods! Their lines and curves of 
green intersect and run into great coves, 
and give a changing, dreamy, misty lot of 
water and hill vistas that are absolutely 
unique for beauty. Not a cultivated field 
in sight. Wine, beer, cigars, dancing to or- 
chestras in the big hotels, and to banjos 
and guitars in the cottages and camps. 

“And everybody fishes. Got the bass 
scared; the pickerel scoot from the shores 
to disappear, and nobody catches a fish. 

“But it’s fashionable to fish there 
Enough rods and reels to stock a big whole- 
sale store with tackle. The fad is to row 
slowly along shore and cast with live bait 
(frogs or minnows) from the boat to the 
water under the boughs. However, there 
are miracles even in Jersey. Sometimes 
lightning strikes twice in the same place. 
A Hopatong bass may bite once in five 
years, and when he does he’s a big one, and 
does things awful sudden. 

“Several millions of dollars invested in 
houses and wooded lands by those summer 
residents. Awfully easy to get there—forty- 
five miles from New York; and the surface 
of the lake is 1,000 feet above the ocean at 


Long Branch. Cool, 
as caught bass.” 

“Where do you fish there?” 

“Everywhere, for I never get any bites— 
and enjoy it. I fish there because I can’t 
help it. I’ve seen a man who has fished for 
salmon in Scotland and Norway, actually 
easting flies for sunfish, from one of the 
hundreds of charming little docks before the 
Hopatcong cottages, where the little steam- 
ers come when you put up a flag for them 
to call. And everybody fishes. Belles in 
bombazine and dandies in Panama hats and 
white vests, country urchins, native women 
under sunbonnets, darky servants from the 
clubs and hotels—they all fish, some with 
costly rods and reels, lines, boats and lead- 
ers; others with tamarack and cane poles, 
with hand-lines, minnow nets, threads, ropes 
—any old thing; and nobody ever gets any 
fish. -Not another such angling water out- 
doors. 

“Why do they do it? 
gling microbe’s work. The fishing disease 
is both contagious and infectious. there. 
‘Hopatconus angliphobis,’ the boys at the 
Princeton camp there call it. Every sum- 
mer a little local paper called The Angler 
is printed at Hopatcong. Everybody reads ~ 
it, as it is full of names of arrivals and of 
persons who went fishing, and as occasion- 
ally someone may actually get a fish he has 
the occurrence published. Two rowing 
trips up the Styx or Bryam’s Cove, with a 
ramble through the woods to Bear Pond, 
and you are an incurable. Guests at the 
Breslin and Lakewood hotels fill their bath- 
tubs with water and fish in them for hours, 
knowing all the time that all they can catch 
is a greater degree of patience—which they 
wil! need when actually fishing on the lake. 
The girls practice fishing to make them ex: 
pert in catching beaux. The young men 
fish to be with the girls. The dandies go to 
the lake in wonderful sweaters and checked 


and mosquitoes rare 


It’s the local an- 
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knickerbockers and little fore-and-aft hats. 
I declare ‘upon an affidavit’ that I have seen 
a Philadelphia society man fishing there in 
a dress suit and silk hat and slippers! The 
beer-drinkers and many real anglers go to 
Henderson’s. The artists and nature lovers 
run a trolling line along those shores and 
study the panoramas. Stop grinning. I 
know that Jersey is not noted for beauty. 
Why? All the loveliness was used up in 
making Hopatcong. And stop asking why I 
fish there, for I do not know. As well ask 
why I climb mountains until exhausted; why 
I eat my dinner to get indigestion; admire a 
handsome and nicely gowned woman who 
may yet laugh at me; adore a dinner at 
Sherry’s that costs so much, and walk miles 
in the painting galleries at the Metropolitan 
Museum when I can’t tell an old master from 
a daub. Ask me something easy. What 
everybody says must be so, and there must 
be splendid fishing at Hopatcong, although I 
never found it. All the big hotels there 
have mounted specimens of black bass 
‘caught in 1887’ and some of those fish 
weighed seven pounds. So I tell you there 
is fishing at that lake. Don’t believe it? 
3o and see a fellow and his very best girl 
in every remote little cove, each a _ very 
dream of shore and water, and rocks and 
woods, and foliage and sky with clouds or 
stars. That fellow and his girl will be busy 
fishing; and if you ask, ‘what luck?’ they 
will say, ‘awfully slow; had a bite yester- 
day; hope for one again tomorrow, or next 
week.” Rods and fishing come in handy, 
-you know. And beauty? Even Killarney is 
not so handsome. It’s only Jersey, but there 
is but one Hopatcong, and it deserves to be 
beautiful for being in Jersey. Pretty? Well, 
rather! The two photographers there sell 
thousands of the lake ‘views.’ Old fellows 
who courted and got married and spent 
their honeymoons there, have built cot- 
tages and bring their children to live .nere 
and fish, and love the lake. The whole 
thing is unique. Go and fish there on a 
Saturday and row about on Sunday, and 
you'll understand, and go again and again, 
and never catch anything but a wife and a 
special love for that siren lake. My, but 
the money and good times I’ve spent there! 
We say it ain’t all of fishing to fish. No- 
where is that so true as at Hopatcong. 
“No, I don’t sey that fish are never ac- 


tually caught there. If you are a real an- 
gler, and want to see a sunrise, and actually 
catch four or five bass and as many more 
pickerel, you should get out on the lake be- 
fore sun-up, pay a guide for a day’s work, 
and add a promise of more if you actually 
get fish worth while. Then he would take 
you where the fish are (for that lake has 
seventy miles of shore), and then you could 
fish by yourself afterwards. The fish are 
in the lake, all right. You'll see ’em in 
troops, in squads of five or six big bass off 
forty feet, or chasing minnows; and you 
know, when they open their mouths and 
laugh at you, that they understand your fish- 
hook game, and would wink if they had eye- 
lids worth the name. When you get on your 
return train you will actually see quiet fel- 
lows with nice catches of bass and pickerel. 
If a chap really wants to get fish, and will 
fish for them intelligently, it therefore must 
be that he gets them. But I’ve never seen 
anything but sunfish caught there, and I 
have been to that lake a dozen times, and 
am going again.” 

All this from a seasoned salmon angler 
was tempting; so when we came back to 
New York we had a try at the bass and 
pickerel in Hopatcong—‘“Honey Water of 
Many Coves.” 

“Blessed is he who expects to get no fish 
here, for he shall not be disappointed,” 
growled my comrade as we fruitlessly 
watched the trolling lines and turned into 
lovely Henderson’s Cove, with the rounded 
bosses of the islands now behind us. “Here 
I am again with the Hopatcong disease. It’s 
worse than the morphine habit. Did you 
ever see such a dream of beauty. Even St. 
George’s Pond in Newfoundland is not so 
exquisite. Don’t those rocks wind and look 
down on the water just right?) No wonder 
that hundreds of thousands of people come 
here to fish every spring, summer and au- 
tumn. Hello Hi there! Git off! What 
business have you spoiling traditions here, 
and actually getting caught?” 

For his reel, was singing as the line cut 
the water in a long sweep to the right, out 
into the lake; and a three-pound bass leaped 
and disappeared in a swirl below foam-bells. 
A five minutes’ fight and the bass was in the 
landing net and lifted into the boat, a 
beauty! More derisive talk: 


“The unexpected has happened. What 
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business had he to bite, anyhow? It’s so 
unconventional in a Hopatcong bass. Well, 
well,” as he brandished our borrowed frying 
pan; “we’ll have fried bass as well as steak, 
cooked over an outdoor fire, when we lunch 
on shore.” 

And four others, and three pickerel, were 
taken that morning, furnishing a fish supper 
for our families at Bryant’s. 

The next morning we all went off in two 
boats, landed half way up the shore of 
Bryam’s Cove, took the woodland path 
through wildest woods to Bear Pond a half 
mile away, and sixty feet higher than the 
lake. It is also unique in sylvan beauty, 
and we were loud in our praise of the views 
from Minnow and Observation rocks, and of 
the little falls of its outlet—all perfect, re- 
mote, wild as in a Quebec forest. 

I now understood why my comrade was 
so fond of Hopatcong. Even some of the 
Jerseymen get so full of its charm that, like 
Mr. Wegg, they “drop into poetry.” Here 
is a rhymed offense by a Jerseyman—words 
that were scrawled with a stub pencil on the 
back of a dirty piece of sand paper, as he 
sat on the dock at the Jolly Brothers’ club 
house, and was happy and hypnotized as his 
wet bathing suit clung to him, and his bare 
feet dangled in the water: 


Far from the city’s busy din, 

Far from the bustling haunts of men, 
By tree-crowned heights environed in 
By mossy brake and shady glen, 

A jewel sparkling in the light, 
A sapphire roughly set in ore, 
A morsel of the Infinite, 
Whose beauty rudest men adore, 
Beneath whose overspreading boughs 
That nod unto the tideless stream, 
Where summer birds hold high carouse, 
Near where the water liltes dream! 
Oh, Mecca of my wearied soul: 
When this life’s battle shall be o’er, 
I fain would rest beneath some knoll, 
bbe lies, wave-kissed, upon thy 
shore. 


Crude words, but raying forth true af- 
fection of a true nature-lover, and therefore 
admirable. That is what Hopatcong can ac- 
complish with even a Jerseyman. 

To casually mention the season’s wealth 
of wild flowers there would require all the 
space of a whole issue of Outdoor Life. 
Anywhere from fifty to a hundred varieties 
of wild birds salute a Jersey morning there, 
their more distant notes sounding like “the 
horns of elfland faintly blowing.” Mint 
wintergreen, and birch and sassafras twigs 
are good to munch as you sit on one of the 
fallen logs and look at ferns and mosses. 
No wonder that so many city workers love 
their escapes to Hopatcong, the accessible 
the cool, the remote yet the frequented, and 
all wild and wholly charming! 

But the way to stop writing about it is 
stop. There is a lot of Indian history and 
tradition that goes with Hopatcong. I want 
to tell about a kingfisher’s nest in a bank 
there, and what the bird said and did, and 
of the nodding wild roses that leaned over 
the water to watch their own beauty flung 
back at them in a certain nook of the Styx; 
and of the colors on the foliage all a-flutter 
in late October winds; and of the yachting, 
and the ice-boat races, and how cold it is to 
sit on a little board and have the wind slide 
you a mile a minute. But the editor shoves 
the end of his blue pencil under the pen, and 
admonishes: “Those are other stories.” 

However, I push him back long enough 
to ask the reader here to study the pictures 
furnished herewith, and think what the ac- 
tual scenes must be—what changing lights 
and colors, motion, cloud-shadows, and wind 
and wave music! The pictures are black 


ink on white paper, that the reader may 
cover with his hand. The actualities make 
the onlooker the merest atom and part of 
the landscapes. 





Ice-boat “Dec,” Lake Hopatcong. 
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A DREAM ON WHITE RIVER (ARK.). 


E. M. EVANS. 


We have purchased pur ticket over the 
Missouri Pacific and Iron Mountain Route for 
Augusta, Arkansas, via Bald Knob, that far- 
famed southern locality of big game. Hav- 
ing secured our native guide and located our 
camp, we are ready for business. It is late 
in October. The nights have grown longer 
and cooler. The trees and shrubs have put 
on their somber apparel. The leaves, cov- 
ered with a light frost moved by a soft breeze 
quiver in the moonlight and cause a spell 
to fall upon the beholder, which fills 
him with fascination and dreams. Having 
enjoyed a camp supper which we earned by 
hard work, we find ourselves polishing our 
trusty gun and selecting our shells for the 
next day’s use. 

Our camp is in a delightful nook and one 
may tramp many a long and weary day with- 
out finding a more beautiful spot than this 
vn the bank of the White river in Arkansas. 

Augusta is a short distance east of Bald 
Knob and is situated in a level country, di- 
versified by cypress swamps and cane brake. 


” 


a 


The hunters. 





We tumble into our bed for a rest before 
our first day’s tramp. The moaning cypress 
trees, the hoot of the owl, and strange noises 
from the forest soon lull us to sleep. 

We are up bright and early about our camp 
fire, making preparations to be off. The sky 
has a blue haze of Indian summer and the 
air is bracing and delightful. As we look into 
the water of the river we find it so clear that 
stones can be seen ten or twelve feet be- 
neath the surface. The long, naked limbs of 
the sycamore trees reaching out like ghostly 
armies are charming. All conspire to make 
it an ideal day for the lover of out-door life. 
It is one of those October mornings for which 
Arkansas is noted, when we leave our camp 
and enter the game fields. We tramp all 
forenoon and are almost discouraged 
when we hear aé_e gobble’ which in 
the stillness of the forest comes soo unex 
pectedly that we are startled to almost the 
point of dropping our gun. We drop behind 
a cypress stump and listen. Soon we hear 
it again and locate the direction from which 
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it comes. We remain quiet and find that it 
is approaching us. Removing our hat and 
peeping by one side of the stump we see the 
fine bird about three hundred yards away, 
picking his way cautiously almost in our 
direction. Although we have a heavy rifle 
we are determined not to lose the chance, 
and with the bird hanging to our belt (in 
our imagination) we pull the trigger, miss 
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the mark and the bird retires into the forest. 

We stand disgusted, fully satisfied that we 
are not the whole thing among hunters. 

Before we break camp in this delightful 
place we find that he who knows how can 
find plenty of game such as turkey, duck, 
quail, fox, bear and deer. We soon find that 
it is but little trouble to get all the deer 
that a decent hunter wants. 





A Michigan deer and a Michigan hunter. 














SOME ODD MEETINGS. 


JAMES FULLERTON. 


Is there anything in this wide world that 
makes a fellow feel better or does more to 
warm up the cockles of his heart than to 
accidentally run across some old hunting 
companion whom he has bunked with in a 
hole in a snowbank, trapped with, and lived 
with in some little old log shack covered 
with bark and chinked with moss, far out on 
the frontier, in the deep forest where no 
other sound, but their two voices penetrated, 
except the sighing of the pines or the call of 
some wild animal? In such a situation one 
forms attachments that never die, attach- 
ments that one hopes to renew on the other 
side of the last divide. 

Two men must surely be congenial 
Spirits who can leave all the excitement and 
tomfoolery of civilization and shut them- 
selves out from the world for several 
months at a stretch. Gentle reader just 
run over your list of friends and see how 
many you would care to have for your only 
fellowship, to have their voice for the only 
human sound you hear for months except 
when you can stand it no longer and rush 
out and yell to hear the echo. 

In my long hunting experience I have had 
one such friend, and I think I could find 
possibly one more, but I have not tried 
him. To separate from such a friend is 
painful—of course when you part you ar- 
range to meet again but feel all the time 
that it is only a “maybe”—so many of our 
best laid plans “gang aft aglee.” 

In the early seventies I used to camp 
and hunt in the then backwoods of Canada 
and right good times those were, care free, 
surrounded by jolly good fellows, any one 
of whom could enjoy his pipe and hot scotch 
while spinning his yarn of the day’s adven- 
tures—his lucky hits and bad misses, or re- 
lating some wild escapade in the social 
world. 

We enjoyed this kind of happy-go-lucky 
life for two or three years and then one by 
one we left for other fields, some to the 
far Northwest, others to the States and one 
or two to the humdrum life in the city. I 


was one of those who struck out for the 
new frontier; it was getting too civilized in 
the East. 

Here, after knocking about from pillar to 
post, I finally did what every man with good 
“horse” sense usually does—got married 
and settled down. Settling down is all very 
well, but it won’t keep a fellow’s trigger 
finger from itching and mine took the dis- 
ease regularly every fall. 

On one of my annual duck hunts I went 
down to the “big marsh” on Lake Winnipeg. 
Duck were here in millions; the roar of 
their wings as they rose was like thunder, 
and the wildness and solitude of this im- 
mense marsh, eighty by forty miles, would 
have satisfied the most confirmed hermit. 

“En passant” let me remark about a 
curious feature of the numerous creeks and 
lakes which are a veritable mystic maze in 
their tortuous wanderings. If you are for- 
tunate enough to be going in with a north 
wind you will have a strong current with 
you and a rising tide that continues to rise 
just as long as the wind blows from the 
north; but as soon as it changes to any 
other quarter the water recedes and if it 
only blows south long enough one can get 
out and walk about, shooting snipe and 
ducks, where a few days before there were 
several feet of water. This rise is caused 
by the banking up of. the waters of Lake 
Winnipeg—At the mouth of Devil’s creek 
is a high knoll where some Indians were 
drowned when the water is said to have 
risen twenty-four feet in a few hours, float- 
ing off their canoes, and leaving them help- 
less in an ever-rising sea. 

It was near this knoll, as I was lazily float- 
ing homeward after a week's shooting, that 
I saw a Lakefield canoe approaching me. 
There was no mistaking the build of the 
canoe; and the figure in it, the graceful 
swing of the single blade paddle, and es- 
pecially the demijohn in convenient reach, 
all looked strangely familiar. 

Ten years makes great changes but, 
stranger or friend, I was going to find out 
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how a Lakefield canoe had gotten so far off 
its range, so I hailed the newcomer with, 
“Say, stranger, ain’t you and that canoe far 
from home?” 

“By golly!” he said, “I thought I knew 
the swing of that paddle, but I'll be hanged 
if I can place you!” By this time I had 
recognized my old hunting companion, Bill 
Cc , but as I had grown a crop of whis- 
kers it was necessary to tell my name, and 
then such a handshake and turning up of 
bottles. How he begged me to turn back, 
and how I longed to do it, but it was no use. 
Business, our inexorable master, had been 
neglected already too much. After a long 
leave taking our two canoes glided apart, 
like our two lives, and we never met again. 

Another time I was camped on the Big 
Horn Mountains in a beautiful glade sur- 
rounded by pines and close to a sparkling 
mountain spring where I thought no one 
would ever find me. On returning “home” 
one evening I was surprised to see another 
tent near to mine, but still more so to find 
my old hunting companion, Dave Spalding, 
entertaining my two daughters with some 
old war stories that they never tired listen- 
ing to. I supposed he was miles away in 
South Dakota. 

Once I was wandering in the “solitude” 
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of the city of San Francisco—and there is 
to my mind no solitude so great as to be in 
a large crowd and not know a soul, because 
to a lover of nature there is no solitude ir 
the forest or mountains where every tree, 
crag, lichen, flower, or rippling stream is an 
old and tried friend and companion. I was 
wandering around the Golden Gate Park, 
when more to hear some one speak than 
anything else, I asked a lady the name of 
some flower. She graciously replied and 
told me she had it in her conservatory at 
home. Recognizing the fact she was Eng- 
lish, I asked where her home was, and in a 
few minutes discovered she was on old 
friend of my family and knew all my rela 
tives and what had become of them in the 
twenty years since I had seen them. Truly 
this is a small world we live in! 

Shall we meet on the other side the last 
divide? Shall. we find another hunting 
ground? Will our old chums bid us welcome 
after our long journey? We shall soon know 
when we join that great society whese mem- 


bers have never been guilty of violating 


their obligation by revealing the secrets of 
their ever-swelling order. 

All I hope is that the other side may be 
as beautiful as this, and the life not quite 
so strenuous. 























Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 


of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game 


department's duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from 


the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what 
has already been sent to the department by the informant. 











Vic’Ss BIG SILVER TIP. 


The name of Vic Smith is known over 
the West and especially all over Montana 
as one of the oldest and best bear hunters 
as well as whilom Indian figters of all that 
section. For years his home has been at 
Anaconda. Every spring he captures from 
five to a dozen bear. His record so far is 
over 200 of these wooly hogs of the woods 
and mountains. One time he came nearly 
not only losing his silver tip, but also his 
earthly career. He had set a large trap 
far up in a canon, using an old horse for 
bait, and, it being early in May, he had fair 
hopes of success. One morning he went to 
see about his trap and found it gone. A 
big bear had taken it away. He saw by the 
ground being torn up which way the bear 
had gone. He would fasten the big ring at 
the end of the chain to which the trap was 
fastened, to the small end of a tree about 
six inches in diameter and leaving the 
branches cut off about four inches from the 
trunk, these would scrape the ground, leav- 
ing a plain trail to follow. Vic followed this 
trail for some three miles. He came to a 
lonely canon and going up this deep creek 
bed all alone, suddenly came to a small 
meadow in the midst of which were quite 
a number of quaking aspen bushes. He 
saw that the bushes in the middle of the 
bunch were moving and swaying back and 
forth; he knew that his b’g bear was there 
all right. Quickly takfug in the situation, 
he determined to step out upon the upper 
side of the clump of bushes where there 
seemed to be an opening through which he 


might be able to get a good shot at the big 
game. He did not think that the wind would 
carry his scent from that side to the bear. 
He had hardly stepped over into the opening 
when there was a commotion and some very 
tall noise coming from his bearship. 

Just as he stepped out into the opening 
he cocked his repeater, but found that the 
hammer would not remain back. The bear 
was careening about in great fashion by 
that time and suddenly the anchorage gave 
way and he came full tilt toward Vic. Tak- 
ing deliberate aim and holding back the 
hammer with his thumb, he let it slip just in 
time to stop his coming so swiftly, but in an 
instant he was upon his feet again. Vic de- 
clares it is the only time his hair was felt 
to take an erect position and he says he is 
willing to swear that nine bullets had to 
enter the back and head of that big silver 
tip before he fell to rise no more, and that 
he fell only eleven feet from where Vic 
stood, with a ball just below his eye, and 
that the one bullet which ended him was the 
last one in the magazine. He had slipped 
from the trap by tearing off the last ten- 
don holding him. W. T. EUSTER. 





COMMENTS ON CAMP LIFE. 

All kinds of articles appear in your pa- 
per on the various topics of the outers’ life. 
These are generally devoted to outing in 
its many aspects, but there are very few 
that are a combination of criticism and sen- 
timent. Now it is the intention of the 
writer to embrace a free lecture, remarks 
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regarding ethics of the lake and field, and 
a comparison of the old styles with the 
present system—all in one and, in addition, 
hot shot for the faddists. 

It is a fact that never before were there 
as many hunters, anglers and outers as are 
found in this land to-day, and it is a fact 
that never were there so many publications 
on the subjects appertaining to the pleasures 
of the outer. Our manufacturers are pros- 
pering and gaining a great many points for 
the bettering of our understanding and the 
ultimate extinction of our feathered and 
furred game. Lengthy dissertations are 
seen all about us in the papers concerning 
the protection of game and fish. On paper 
we are to reap the rewards (?)from the re- 
stocking of our depleted waters with birds 
and fish. 

Nothing is more pleasing to me as well 
as to all true economists than the promotion 
of game protection, but I fear that in the 
very talk regarding protection there is ac- 
tual decimation to the very creatures that 
we would increase. Why? Because at best 
we are really cultivating the fish and game 
for our own benefit and not to lastingly per- 
petuate the cause of fish. Look at this as 
you please—it resolves itself into the truth 
expressed above. It is a fact that we build 
up to really tear down again. By the way, 
did you ever think that there is really but 
one public game preserve in America—the 
one at Yellowstone Park? Yes—and even 
there they are fighting poachers, both red 
and white, all the year round. 

There are as good fishermen and hunt- 
ers on earth to-day as there ever were; and 
these notable and mighty nimrods make 
me tired with their mighty records and 
photographs taken on the spot. Excuse me, 
Mr. Editor, but I am heartily sick of seeing 
a rack filled with, say, ten to twenty deer, 
or a frame supporting 60 to 100 ducks, or 
perhaps, and this is rarer—two to ten score 
of grouse, etc., etc., etc., ad nauseum. And 
these are headed “One week in the wilds 
of Maine,” “A trip to Pudunk lake, and 
what we secured in two days,” or “One 
forenoon’s work among the prairie chick- 
ens.” Of course these are photographs from 
life in the woods and fields and are painful 
actualities. They are only too painful and 
practical demonstration of what may still 


be done among our fast-disappearing game 
and fish. Oh yes, we have plenty of prac- 
tical fishermen and hunters. Far, far too 
many, the good Lord knows. There are 
thousands too many, both good and bad, as 
well as indifferent, just as there are too 
many anglers. But then—what of that? 
There are too many lawyers, doctors and 
ministers, and among the trades and shops 
we may truthfully say that ‘all the mar- 
kets overflow.” 

Then, too, there is the ludicrous class of 
amateurs or tyros who fill the category of 
faddists. For instance, the “dood” is seen 
standing on the bank of the brook jointing 
his rod and vowing “you know” that only 
a four-ounce rod will suit him, and laugh- 
ing to scorn the friend who has another 
make. Yes, and even the small boy nowa- 
days talks of red ibis, professcr and brown 
hackle, and sneers at the country lad who 
uses a stable but pliable rod he has cut in 
the grove. We read of new flies, reels, 
creels, rods and what not, and we see thou- 
sands of advertisements regarding guns and 
fishing tackle, mainly destructive to a vast 
degree, and some that are useless and non- 
sensical; we read many long articles on 
hunts and angling trips with the almost in- 
variable accompaniment of scores, Many 
painfully reliable, mostly bombastical and 
not a few absolutely nonsensical—but we 
see very little regarding the enjoyment of 
the lone fisherman in woodland camps and 
upon the lakes. There is talk of scores 
and where to go, and tackle and “sich,” 
but lots that is most desirable is left out en- 
tirely. Oh, yes; I must not omit mention- 
ing the “fake photographer,” who picks up 
a little on the side by catering to the ama- 
teurish dude who wishes to be seen and 
known of men. Heis perhaps no worse than 
the boy who sells his fish. It’s only a differ- 
ence in years. Of course, all up-to-date 
anglers know that there are photographic 
joints where a disappointed or lazy angler 
may get his “picter took” along with a fine 
string or rack of bass or trout, and all big 
fellows. He may even borrow a rod of the 
accommodating artist; then all he has to 
do is to stand up and the score and expedi- 
tion are portrayed, from life, as it were, in 
a second. Many photographers have a rod 
and wooden fish to bring in on the instant. 
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This is a more reliable (?) manner of prov- 
ing the truth of an outing trip than the old 
way of swindling by visiting the fish market 
on the way home— and, moreover, it is 
much cheaper, and besides you have indis- 
putable evidence of your prowess whenever 
you wish to show the photograph; for pho 
tographic art never lies. 

For an instance, I will relate a truthful 
addition to the above. Once upon a time I 
visited in Florida and it was the season that 
the tarpon was on tap. However, the fine 
tackle of the nabob fishermen failed to 
make good returns and there were a score 
or more tourists from the north who had 
been fishing persistently for over a week, 
while several had gone home disgusted. 
Three or four little fellows of a weight of 
thirty to sixty pounds had been taken— 
but these did not secure contentment to the 
ambitious anglers after a big score. Then, 
one day a no-account nigger fisherman 
caught a whopping big tarpon, which, if I 
remember correctly weighed 188 pounds 
and was nearly six feet long. The lucky 
culled gem’n, who had unexpectedly cap- 
tured the giant silver king while fishing for 
something of practical worth, quickly sold 
the scales from one side of his prize. Some 
of the largest scales were three inches in 
diameter and sold like hot cakes to the na- 
bob fishermen who had angled unsuccess- 
fully with their hundred-dollar rigging. 
Then an enterprising photographer bought 
the remaining scales, “as it were,” still on 
the fish and dexterously turning the good 
side to the view, photographed the mighty 
tarpon in all its grandeur of six feet and 
alongside the same fish was the photo of 
some nabob fisherman—several of them— 
one after the other. The report that the 
artist had the fish got abroad and it is said 
that these would-be tarpon conquerers 
passed into the back door of that rural stu- 
dio with caution, something after the man- 
ner of individuals hitting a rum joint in 
the prohibition state of Maine. 

I know men who have large collections 
of trout and bass flies and who never use 
these flies to a practical purpose, for they 
have never learned the art of casting. It is 
not rare for clubs to be formed by a lot of 
giddy youths who in their idealistic mo- 
ments talk of landing four-pound trout as if 
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to the manner born. Only recently a young 
man of my acquaintance had made a land- 
ing net attached to a gaff stick and at the 
other end he had a hook plenty large enough 
for a shark. My opinion was asked and I ad 
vised him to donate the implement to the 
hook-and-ladder company. 
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SHOTGUN SPORT IN MEXICO. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been much 
interested in the accounts which I have 
read in Outdoor Life of hunting trips in 
Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, Kansas and 
Nebraska and other sections, and I thought 
it not improbable that I might be able to 
offer some diversion to the readers of this 
splendid magazine by a dscription of a lit- 
tle hunting trip just across the border into 
Mexico which a party of us enjoyed the lat- 
ter part of last February, illustrating the 
advantages and disadvantages of hunting 
in Mexico—mostly disadvantageous in this 
instance. 

There were four of us in the party, and 
we left one bright morning over the El Paso 
& Southwestern railroad for a station sev- 
enty-three miles west of El Paso, at which 
point we took a wagon to the lakes where 
we expected to hunt wild ducks and geese. 

It was first necessary to enter the Mex- 
ican town of Palomas, where we were 
promptly held up by the deputy customs col- 
lector for permits to cross our guns into 
Mexico. These we had previously secured 
from the collector of customs of Juarez, 
Mexico, opposite El Paso, and we were 
therefore allowed to proceed after a careful 
scrutiny. Palomas is an old Mexican town 
consisting of a collection of adobe huts and 
inhabited by a couple of hundred poverty- 
stricken natives. We passed through the 
town and selected for our camping place 
an abandoned adobe house of one room and 
within a few feet of a brook fed by a spring, 
which afforded a splendid camping place. 

In the ages past there had been an erup- 
tion in the mountains of New Mexico north- 
west of El Paso and the flow of lava had 
covered a large expanse of country, ex- 
tending down into Mexico more than 100 
miles and a flow that measured many miles 
across and which even to-day makes the 
country look desolate, and in the higher 
places affording scarcely enough soil to sup- 
port a cactus or a mesquite bush. This 
had buried a river which is now the under- 
ground Mimbres river, breaking forth at 
Palomas and forming a series of lakes and 
affording our brook an abundant supply of 
good water. These lakes were our hunting 
ground on this occasion. 

We found that we had been preceded by 
a party of hunters who had been camped 
for several days and who had killed hun- 
dreds of ducks. They had also evidently 
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frightened many away, for we found the 
game wild and scarce. 

We had with us two Winchester repeat- 
ing shotguns and a Winchester and a Rem- 
ington double-barrel, also one Winchester 
30-30 rifle which we intended to use on 
geese. One of our party was something of 
an artist with the rifle and we designated 
him as rifleman. During our evening hunt 
after arrival I saw him walk up on a flock 
of geese in the open to within about 400 
yards and shoot one on the ground and an- 
other as they flew, both being shot squarely 
through the body and one through the heart. 
During the evening hunt, in spite of ob- 
stacles, we managed to secure thirty-nine 
ducks and three geese. While returning to 
camp I met a Mexican mounted on a spirited 
horse and dressed in a buckskin suit with 
a broad-rimmed hat turned up in front and 
wearing a heavy pair of spurs and a six- 
shooter and a knife in his belt. Altogether, 
he was a fierce-looking custmer. He in- 
formed me that his name was Juan Cabal- 
lero and: that he was chief of police of 
Palomas, and asked us for our passes, 
which I advised we had left with the dep- 
uty collector as we entered the town, but 
he advised that this was not sufficient, but 
that it was necessary to have a permit to 
hunt there from the governor of the prov- 
ince or be subject to a fine of 62 cents per 
day per gun, Mexican money. This we paid 
under protest before departure the next day 
and secured a receipt, which, when trans- 
lated, is as follows: 

“There is received in the municipal 
treasury of this place the sum of $4.50, as 
per a judgment received from the same of- 
fice and for the convenience and benefit of 
the interested, this receipt is issued. 

“Liberty and Constitution! 

(Stamp) 

“JUAN CABALLERO, Chief of Police. 

“Las Palomas, Mexico, Feb. 30, 1904.’” 

R. E. BOWDEN. 





THE NEW HUNTING AND THE OLD 


There’s a good deal written and pictured 
nowadays about what is called the new hunt- 
ing, and no doubt it is a most estimable prac- 
tice, this wandering about fields and streams 
with cameras and notebooks instead of guns 
and dogs, but I don’t believe the old hunting 
will become entirely obsolete while human 
nature remains as it is, and they say it is 
going to do so for some time. 
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It is probably pleasanter for the birds and 
beasts to be shot at with a kodak than with 
self-ejecting hammerless, though that de- 
pends on the man behind the camera; also 
it is quite instructive for the young to know 
how many stripes a woodpecker ought to 
have on his belly; and to take pictures of 
“the characteristic poses of the screech-owl’’ 
is no doubt interesting to those who like 
that kind of hunting. But that does not 
satisfy the longing many of us feel stirring 
in our midst along about this time of the year 
when the stubble-fields are calling and the 
trees are turning red, when a purple haze 
spreads down upon the meadows in the cool, 
crisp evenings, and the wondrous odors of 
cool delight come up from the fields at frosty 
daybreak. 

The witty Frenchman who satirized his 
Anglo-Saxon cousins with the story of the 
two Englishmen: “Look, it is a beautiful 
day”; “Yes, let us go out and kill some- 
thing!” is supposed to have said the last word 
on the subject by those who do not share 
this ancient fret; but whether it be a relic 
of barbarism or not, a good many men, 
eminently worthy of the name, will ever 
cherish this bit of the primitive man, and 
those who humor it cannot believe it is 
altogetther the bad part of them, either. 
The more I see of sport—real sport—the more 
I think of sportsmen—real sportsmen. The 
mpre I see of game, their haunts and habits 
the more I become convinced that it was 
made for the purpose of being game that 
those creatures are attaining their indivi- 
duality, fulfilling the high object of their ex- 
istence when enticing or eluding the sports- 
man. That is, if he is a true sportsman. 
A bird who hasn’t stood to a dog has missed 
his calling as much as a man who has never 
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had to buck up against adversity or learned 
the zest of earning a living for his family. 
This does not apply, for instance, to the un- 
natural naturalist who shoots a bird stand- 
ing on its legs, like a butcher, any more than 
to the pot-hunter. I am talking about real 
sport and sportsmen—and real game; not 
screech-owls pr song-birds. 

Between game and man there seems to be 
a mutual understanding, a mutual respect, 
and a code of unwritten laws; those who do. 
not follow them are loathed as much by 
sportsmen as they are hated by the game. 

Now, if any of you are sentimental follow- 
ers of the new hunting, with a few books on 
birdlore hidden about your clothes, I suppose 
you will say my logic is at fault somewhere 
and 1 reckon it is. I never could explain it; 
but all I know is that the gentlest men, the 
kindest, the most generous I’ve ever known, 
have not been among these cataloguing hunt- 
ers with kodaks and notebooks, but have been 
sportsmen, tried and true men who have 
stood shoulder to shoulder with me in a 
blind all day long in a driving northeast 
storm to get a shot at a pair of mallards when 
their fingers were too numb to pull the trig- 
ger, or have marched up hill and down dale 
all day long, from sunrise to sunset, working 
a dog through swamps, hedges, timber land 
and upland, and have come home at dusk 
hungry and tired and lame—but happy even 
if their barrels were clean, and merely more 
happy if they had a full bag to show. They 
may be cruel monsters, heartless murderers, 
imperfect products of civilization, but I don’t 
ask for any better friends or to know better 
men on this goodly planet than those very 
fellows. And when I die I hope my boys will 
learn to shoot this old gun of mine, and grow 
up to. be men of that same mould.—Jesse 
Lynch Williams, in Saturday Evening Post. 
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COLORED FRONTISPIECE THIS MONTH—THE MALLARD. 


Adult male—Head and neck shows a soft, brilliant, metallic green color, with pur- 
ple and bronze reflections in different lights; a ring of white around lower neck, in- 
terrupted on the nape; upper breast, dark chestnut brown; wing coverts, uniform 
brownish gray; speculum, metallic violet, with a sub-terminal bar of black and a terminal 
one of white; rump, upper tail coverts and crissum, black, with soft greenish reflec- 
tions; tail, white, feathers grayish in the center; bill, olive-yellow; nail, black; iris, 
hazel-brown, legs and feet vary from reddish orange to yellow. 

For a brief description of this most popular game bird we can not do better than 
quote from a book which has become an authority, “The - Water-Fowl Family,” by 
Leonard C. Sanford and others, as follows: 

“No duck has a wider geographical range than the mallard. 
found throughout Europe, Asia and Northern Africa, breeding from Spain to Lapland 
and Siberia; in North America from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Sea and from 
coast to coast. The mallard breeds sparingly through most of its range, abundantly in 
the United States from the northern border north; in the Rocky Mountains from 
Montan to Alaska; in the interior from Dakota and Manitoba along the watercourses 
to Hudson Bay; in the country west from Hudson Bay and north to the Arctic sea. 

“The marshy ponds and sloughs of the prairie are the nesting-grounds of vast 
numbers. The nest is placed among the rushes on the ground, and is compused of 


grass and weeds, lined with feathers. The eggs number from twelve to fifteen and are 
covered with down.” 


In the old world it is 


SEND FOR THESE PICTURES. 


Owing to the fact that the supply of our colored frontispiece pictures is fast diminish- 
ing through the big mail orders received, as was stated last month, we are compelled to 
increase the price on the pictures published previous to the June number. We will fill or- 
ders on the full twelve prints ending with our May number at the rate of 5 cents each 
or 60 cents for the full set. 

These pictures began in our June (1903) number, 
comment and interest than any single feature ever offered by an American sportsman’s 
magazine. Being exactly true to nature, no sportsman will hesitate to preserve them, and 
as a result they are being framed and hung in the libraries, “dens,” and offices of the 
best people in this country. 

The twelve subjects published ending with the May (1904) Wilson's 
Snipe, Wood Duck, Green-winged Teal, Bob-White, Canvas-back Duck, Pin-tail Duck, 
Mountain Partridge, Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse, Red-head Duck, Shoveller Duck, Passen- 
ger Pigeon, and Large-mouth Black Bass. These subjects are sent to any address, post- 
paid (suitable for framing and carefully wrapped in pasteboard rollers) on receipt of 
coin, P. O. order, or stamps, at the price mentioned above—60 cents. The prices for the 
subjects from May on, commencing with the June number, will remain the same as here- 
tofore—3 for 10 cents, 6 for 20 cents, or 12 for 40 cents. We can therefore send the June, 
July, August and Septémber subjects (namely, the Rainbow Trout, Baldpate Duck, Ruddy 


and have probably excited more 


number are: 


Duck and Mallard Duck) now to any one remitting 15 cents. 


TWO LETTERS ON BEAR. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note what you 
say in Outdoor Life regarding bear being 
captured in a pregnant condition. I never 
heard of one being killed in that condition, 
and I have been “in” at the funerals of at 
least 100. Have talked with all hunters I 
know here and in this vicinity, and their 
verdict is the same. 

Bear “hole up” here (state of Washing- 
ton) in December and sometimes later. 

FRANK MOSSMAN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed an in- 
quiry by Mr. Fred S. Saltmarsh in regard to 
finding a bear in pregnaticy, and . take pleas- 
ure in being able to furnish, for once, some 
information to others, who no doubt have 
supplied data of interest to me. 

Several years ago, when I was quite a 
boy, a chum of mine, who lived in the town 
of Sidney, Wash., was visiting with me on 
my father’s ranch. It was in the spring (the 
exact date I don’t recall) but we started out 
one Saturday morning with grub and blan- 
kets resolved to hunt for deer and camp out 
that night somewhere in the woods. Neither 


of us had ever shot at a deer, but were con- 
tinually hunting for them. 

We had gone about two miles and were 
down in a ravine, when we heard a shot 
down the creek, followed shortly by a signal 
whistle and we responded immediately. 

When we got to the place we were sur- 
prised to find George Diggs, a half-breed In- 
dian, with whom both of us were well ac- 
quainted. He was hunting deer also, and 
had been‘ attracted by the strange appear- 
ance of the salal brush being pulled up and 
bitten off. He took a few steps quite near 
to an up-turned tree, in the center of which 
was a hole burned out large enough to admit 
a bear. Just as he came up close to this 
opening a bear’s head appeared and with a 
fierce growl that caused the half-breed’s 
hair to stand on end, she showed her 
teeth in a ferment of rage. Diggs leveled 
his ten-gauge gun loaded with buck shot on 
her left eye and fired. Well, her eye looked 
like a pepper-box, as the shot all went in a 
circle about four inches in diameter. She 
died instantly. 

When my chum and I got there he had 
pulled her out and was proceeding to dress 
ner We stood by and watched He opened 
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her stomach in the usual way and found a 
little cub. He tied a_ string around the 
naval cord and cut it, laid the cub on the 
ground and proceeded with his work. Man- 
fred’s father being a physician, he proposed 
taking the cub home and having it preserved 
in alcohol. The Indian told us to wrap it up 
and keep it warm, as maybe it would live. 
This Manfred did, and carried it inside the 
bosom of his double-breasted flannel shirt. 
This was about 11 o’clock a. m. Saturday. 

The young cub hadn’t a hair on it, but 
little specks under the skin showed where 
hair would come through. The half-breed 
had told us that cubs were born hairless, as 
he said a friend of his killed a bear just as 
she had given birth to two cubs and they 
were without hair and both lived and were 
raised. 

We went right home with our prize, and 
fed it warm milk with a spoon and wrapped 
it in a piece of blanket and kept it by the 
stove. It would cry just like a little baby. 
Sunday morning Manfred went home to town 
with his bear, but it got chilled in the even- 
ing after the kitchen fire had gone out, and 
when he looked at it it was blue with cold 
and died about 7 p. m. Sunday, having lived 
about thirty-one hours. This was quite a 
curiosity to me, but I never thought that it 
might be such a rare occurrence. 

The hide of the mother bear adorns the 
floor of Mr. Geo. E. Miller of the firm of 
Geo. E. Miller & Co., dealers in all kinds of 
general merchandise and farm implements, 
of Port Orchard, Wash. I don’t know Diggs’ 
address at present, but can get it if it is 
wanted. T. E. STARK. 

Port Orchard, Wash. 





OLD MOSE’S MURDERS RECALLED. 


The following request for a copy of the 
July number of our Magazine was received 
from a woman who, unfortunately, has 
tasted some of the bitter sorrows left on his 
trail by that terror whose death was written 
up in our July number—Old Mose, the big 
grizzly—and a further account of whose 
killing appears this month: 

Editor Outdoor Life—Will you please 
send to me the July number that has the 
story of Old Mose. This is the bear that 
killed my husband, Mr. Radcliff, so many 
years ago, and I would like to get a copy 
of your magazine containing an account of 
the killing. 


Fairplay, Colo. MRS. J. RADCLIFF. 


GAME IN COLORADO. 

I enclose you kodak view of our black 
pointer pup, pointing an old blue grouse hen 
and chickens, on our way to work. The 
dog’s nose is within four feet of the hen. 
The little grouse are mostly half grown now, 
and there are thousands cf them this sea- 





son. There are few people up here (North- 
western Colorado), to shoot them, as it is 
110 miles from railroad and few hunters 
get up here. Deer are plentiful enough, 
judging from the tracks we see, but we sel- 





Pointing at blue grouse and 
chicks. 


dom jump one up as they stay very close in 
day time. When we do jump one up it is 
an accident. Trout fishing is gocd, but will 
be better next month (August) as the larger 
streams are not low enough for them to 
take the fly good yet. There are a few bears 
here. Wesee signs every day. 
CAMEO. 





A RATTLER’S BIG MOUTHFUL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It appears to me 
that much interest would be afforded to 
those of your subscribers who are interested 
in natural history if observation notes along 
that line from your readers were published. 
I made an interesting observation last win- 
ter in regard to a rattlesnake which I killed 
while hunting quail in Western Texas. It 
was quite a large snake for a rattler, and I 
mutilated its body badly, as I used bird 
shot on it at short range. I cut the rattles 
off, which numbered fifteen, although there 
appeared to have been about three lost off 
the end in the scuffle. Upon an examination 
of the snake’s body I was much surprised to 
learn that it had swallowed, whole, a young 
jack rabbit about the size of a cotton tail. 
The rabbit had been swallowed head first, 
and was partly digested. This appeared 
quite a large mouthful indeed for a snake 
that does not reach large proportions. 

ins R. E. BOWDEN. 
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In a late issue we dwelt upon the great 
influence which the active sportsman can 
wield through disporting himself, while 
hunting or fishing, in a sportsmanlike man- 
ner and in accordance, not only with the 
laws, but with true sportsmanlike principles, 
as well, There is always in every set at 
least one comparative tyro—often more— 
and it is natural for them to look to their 
superiors for an example. If on the duck 
lake, and the “old guard” sportsman shows 
a disregard of the proper bag, the younger 
member naturally thinks it is all right, and 
soon takes up the same views. If on the 
trout stream the old angler catches more 
than the limit with a mocking jest at the 
law, it follows that the novice shares the 
same spirit—in the same manner that the 
young ducklings follow after the footsteps 
of their mother. If in the game fields, and 
the tried hunter ridicules the idea of limit- 
ing his gun to the law’s allowance and kills 
without regard to number or sex, is it any 
wonder that the tyro who witnesses such 
lawlessness soon comes around to follow the 
example set by the elder? 

In every party that goes afield there 
should be one member, at least, with enough 
of that true sportsman spirit about him, to 
get up before his comrades and proclaim for 
a lawful participation of the sport at hand. 
Surely the members of such parties*can get 
enough enjoyment in the grand outdoors, in 
the beauties that Nature has so lavishly 
provided and in a modest indulgence in the 
sport sought to satisfy their cravings with- 
out resorting to the wanton and unneces- 
sary spilling of blood. 

We once heard of a party going into the 
hills for deer, the majority of whom began 
reckoning on the number they would kill be- 
fore *hey reached the hunting country, and 


which number was out of proportion to the 
number allowed by law. There was one 
gray-haired veteran in the party whose 
heart was stung by the words he heard, and, 
although his comrades were all dear friends 
of his, yet, even at the risk of losing their 
friendship, he arose amidst them on the 
morning before their first day’s hunt and 
admonished them against going beyond 
bounds, warning them that if a single man 
violated the law in any particular he would 
be compelled to quit the party. How beau- 
tiful must the old man’s words have sounded 
in that sanctuary of nature on that morn- 
ing. How joyously must the pillars of the 
grand old church of the woods have taken 
up the echo and passed it on until it rever- 
berated as far as the forest aisles would 
carry it. The result was that not a member 
committed a depredation—on the contrary, 
an additional bond of friendship was woven 
for the man who had the courage to express 
himself so beautifully. 

These thoughts carry us to the lawless- 
ness that is committed in our own state, 
Colorado, for we are probably as heavily 
burdened with wrong-doing in the game and 
fishing fields as are those of any other state. 
It is enough to make our heart ache to see 
recognized sportsmen—real authorities. on 
the subject—fall by the wayside as soon as 
the bend in the river hides them from view 
or the moment the timber of the hills en- 
velops them. Only recently a well-known 
Denver sportsman—a man well-to-do in the 
sporting goods trade, and an authority on 
duck hunting—was arrested at Loveland, 
Colo., for a violation of the fishing laws. 
And this man has been active in the past in 
advocating game protection, and has always 
insisted on a strict observance of the law. 
What a blow to game protection the arrest 
of such a man is. When one stands in his 
store and expounds the gospel of protection 
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to enthusiastic audiences, and then violates 
such laws at the first opportunity, what can 
we expect of the younger members of our 
growing fraternity? This is only one in- 
stance, we know of where prominent hunters 
and fishermen have lost their heads as soon 
as the civilization throng is passed, and is 
cited in the hope that these men will not 
only reform themselves, but that they will 
proceed at once to help others get up onto 
the narrow path. 





OUR LAW ON FISHING RIGHTS. 


The sportsmen and fishermen of Colorado 
will of course read with regret the decision 
lately handed down by Judge Stevens of the 
Seventh Judicial District, sitting at Gunni- 
son. Judge Stevens, in an application for 
injunction made by Alonzo Hartman, a 
ranchman, to prevent George Treasize en- 
tering his fields to fish, held that the beds 
of the streams in Colorado are public high- 
ways for the purpose of carrying water be 
longing to the people of the state, an4 that 
any citizen has the right to enter them for 
any lawful purpose, including that of fish- 
ing. 

The court further held that in getting 
upon the bank in an encl-sture the fisherman 
did so at his own peril, subject to trespass. 
The decision was based upon section 4, arti- 
cle 16, of the constitution. Judge Stevens 
totally disregarded the present state game 
law on the subject, which reads as fol- 
lows: “ * * * Provided, That the public 
shall have the right to fish in any stream 
in this state stocked at public expense, sub- 
ject to actions in trespass for any damage 
done property along the bank of any such 
stream.” 

By this clause we shall infer that a fish- 
erman has the right to use the banks of 
any stream stocked at public expense, for 
the purpose of fishing, and that he may go 
through fences or gates to get to such banks, 
burdened, however, with the responsibility 
for any damage he may cause by walking 
on ploughed fields, going through growing 
grain, vegetables, or grass, or for any dam- 
age to stock, or otherwise, accruing 
through his leaving gates open or fences 
down. 


HAVE YOU BEEN OUT. 


By the way, Mr. Sportsman, have you 
tasted any of this year’s sunshine? Have 
you fished, hunted, or chaséd a_ baseball 
over the corner lots? No? Then get your 
thinking cap on—that nerve destroyer that 
for the past eleven months has been sapping 
at your yellow frame—and take just ona 
more think. Decide to throw your office over 
to the book-keeper and stenographer, and hie 
yourself into the hills for a couple weeks or 
a month. The office will be there when you 
return—so will the book-keeper and stenog- 
rapher—in fact you may be surprised, yea 
chagrined, to find how well they have gotten 
along without you. Even the trial balance 
may show the proper debits and credits. 

Go out and take a dip into the great 
realms of the woods—God’s open outdoors— 
where the unbottled air of the free hills is 
yours for the going after; where the drug- 
gist and the doctor reigneth not, but where 
Nature’s pure ozone will revive you and in- 
spiriting exercise will cure you; where the 
grand spectacle of earth and sky, forest and 
hill, stream and lake will charm you; where 
good digestion takes the reins of your being 
and directs you to hearty health and heav- 
enly good-feeling; where the dusty cobwebs 
of your rusty and inactive old brain pan are 
flushed out by the rush of blood that the new 
life will send through your frame. 

Now, don’t you think you'd better go? 





One of the states—New York—has a pro- 
vision in its game law that forbids the kill- 
ing or possession of-black bear from July 1 
to September 30, inclusive. While Alaska 
provides a close season on her big brown 
bears (the open season on which is from 
April 1 to December 31, inclusive), yet that 
country is so far from settled that a parallel 
can hardly be drawn with New York where 
one would suppose the depredations of these 
animals would far outweigh the advantages 
of protecting them. Bears, however, are far 
from as destructive as lions and bob-cats, 
which are entirely carnivorous, and which 
will each kill from 100 to 200 other animals 
a year for sustenance. 





























DARKROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


By HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


The hot weather seems to have affected 
the titling propensities of photographers. In 
one magazine I find reproduced a mashy bit 
of Long Island that would ordinarily have 
called for at least a remnant of seven-eighths 
of a yard of Longfellow, with the harsh la- 
conic title, “Swamp, L. I.””. Now there is a 
title for you. Nothing to lead us to believe 
that some coy and greasy Indian maiden 
may have once sat snugly ensconced in the 
stern of a bark canoe, while a proud, dusky 
and dirty brave deftly handled a paddle; 
nothing to remind us of the stealthy catlike 
tread of long files of redskins, passing swift- 
ly to battle with the old Dutch burghers. 
Just “Swamp L. I.” And with that title my 
mind’s kaleidoscope turns over and brings 
thoughts of chills, and mosquitoes and the L. 
I. R. R. and other disagreeable things! 

> > . 

One magazine made some slighting re- 
marks about the competition of another one 
and now the editor of the other one wants 
to make bets or deposit forfeits or some- 
thing like that. How ever much it may add 
to the charm of a great daily paper to en- 
gage in petty squabbles and want to make 
“bets,” it should certainly be beneath the 
dignity of any technical publication to en- 
gage in such, particularly as the average 
reader does not give a diaphragm for the 
whole business (not intended for a joke). 
The man who “delivers the goods” is “it,” 
in large bold letters, and when a fellow can- 
not do that, the least talk he makes the 
better off he is. So buck up you fellows, 
and give the reader a chance. If he does not 
get what is advertised as a prize, he will be 
the first to know it, and the last to quit 
talking about it. 


Some people think I am rather harsh in 
my criticisms. Perhaps I am, but let me 
tell you something—true and effective criti- 
cism must of necessity be harsh. It is in- 
deed mortifying to have your most cherished 
hopes upset by some fellow in an apparently 
heartless manner. I know because I have 
had the same thing happen to me. But the 
only way to get any improvement in any- 
thing is to criticise and do it “for keeps.” I 
have recently had an example of this. I 
picked out some fellows and argued with 
them. No, they hed not the time to do bet- 
ter. Could, perhaps, but the old way was 
easier and they had lots of things to do. 
Then I gave them a good hard one. A 
“roast” they said it was, and accused me of 
having some personal feeling in the matter. 
Then they concluded they would show me 
what good work they could do, and now they 
are hard at it. Now, is not that better than 
a criticism like this “R. Otten.—Farewell.” 
This print is such as we would like to see 
more of. It is simple, sympathetic and ef- 
fectively rendered. It evidences decided 
ability although it is rather monotonous in 
tone and lacks sparkle or something to make 
it convincing. It is out of perspective, 
poorly focused, the high lights are too harsh 
and the shadows lacking in clearness. There 
are too many perpendicular lines in the 
composition. If something had been left out 
or something else put in, it would have im- 
proved it. However, the picture is pleasing 
and justly deserves the name of ‘picture.’” 
Perhaps I have overdrawn that a little, but 
I'll swear I have seen them nearly as bad 
as that in the criticism (?) department of 
some of the magazines. And to think of 
stooping to that to propitiate a subscriber 
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to the end that he may continue to drop one 
large “iron louie’ in the general contribu- 
tion box each year! 


* * + 
We often have inquiries regarding 
cameras suitable for photographing wild 


game, and the inquirer invaviably tells of 
the hundreds of opportunities of securing 
excellent pictures if he had something that 
was ready when he chanced upon the game. 
Now, there are cameras that are more suit- 
able, perhaps, than others, the relation be- 
ing the same as between an up-to-date maga- 
zine rifle and an old breech-loader, but the 
effectiveness of one can be made to approxi- 
mately equal that of the other if you go 
about it right. Who would think of hunting 
game with one’s rifle taken down and in its 
case? How many trophies of the chase 
would you have if you had to set up and load 
your rifle after the quarry had been sighted? 
Yet this is what a man does with a camera. 
He goes along with it shut up, packed in a 
carrying case and then when he sights game 
to be photographed it is only natural that 
the game should refuse to wait for him to 
unpack, focus, set shutter, insert plate- 
holder, etc. As game is warily stalked with 
loaded and cocked rifle, so should it be 
with loaded and cocked camera. You do 
not wander idly through the woods to 
shoot game and you cannot proceed that 
way to photograph it. You must make the 
photographing as serious a business as you 
do the killing, if you would succeed. Fresh 
tracks or any suspicion of the game’s prox- 
imity, should be the signal for getting every- 
thing in readiness, even to setting the shut- 
ter and pulling the slide (the latter detail 
being obviated when a film camera is used) 
and then when the game is come upon, it is 
but. the work of an instant to adjust the 
focus by the scale and press the bulb. Any 
ordinary camera with a focusing scale will 
do the trick, if proper thought is put to the 
matter. A lens working at a large aperture 
will sometimes be of advantage if the woods 
are dark. A long focus lens will give a 
larger image at a distance and a camera of 
the reflex type (of which there are several) 
is perhaps the best to use, as you can focus 
on the ground glass in the top of the camera. 
* * * 

Perhaps the greatest concession in the 
annals of American pictorial photography is 
the naming of a jury to judge American work 
submitted to the London solon, consisting of 
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the American members of the Linked Ring. 
The most exclusive and conservative of pho- 
tographic asscciations, the Linked Ring, 
thus pays a lasting tribute to the ability and 
judgment of its Americam members that re- 
flects a vast amount of credit to pictorial 
movement on this side of the water. By the 
time this goes to press, if not even at this 
writing the hopes of the American workers 
who honor of appearing in the 
catalogue of the Photographic solon, held by 
the Linked Ring, will have been realized or 
Those who are fortunate enough 


covet the 


crushed. 
to have them realized will have acquired a 
position in the realms of pictorial pho- 
tography that is indeed an enviable one, and 
those who have them crushed can strive to 
improve against the time to try again next 
year, with the thought that a thoroughly un- 
biased opinion of their work has been ren- 
dered by a jury thoroughly representative of 
American pictorial workers. 
* * * 


The discussion of the gum-bichromate 
process still waxes hot and with great va- 
riety of arguers and arguments. Here is a 
process that, applied to photography, prac- 
tically removes, in given cases, every limita- 
tion except those of the worker’s artistic 
ability. A painter takes water colors and 
paper and puts the color where he wants it, 
The gum-bichromate worker puts color all 
over the paper and after printing behind a 
negative, takes the color off where it is not 
The strongest condemnation of the 
process seems to come from the painter, 
who objects to anything that looks like an 
encroachment upon his sacred prerogatives. 
Then the diversity of instruction written by 
those alleged authorities who take the main 
features of the process and trim them with 
partially matured ideas of their own, create 
a confusion among embryo workers that 
leads to results meriting condemnation from 
any standpoint. And again the “busy man” 
who confidently skims through several trea- 
tises on the subject, selecting the 
points” to follow, meets with failure that 
leads him to condemn the process. So take 
it all in all the process, which is the most 
plastic of all photographic processes, al- 


needed. 


“good 


though not always applicable, is in a fair 
way to be talked to death, notwithstandirg 
that some of the most prominent and most 
successful photographers of this country and 
Europe are daily demonstrating its 
bilities. 


possi 


























Discussion on loads, calibers, 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets on big 


game. Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 
and shooters. 


recoil, 


trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles esnecially solicited. Also 


The Large and Small Caliber Discussion. 


APPEAL FOR THE BIG BORES. 
Editor Outdoor Life—I 
number of Outdoor Life 
the caliber question has 
with approval by some of 

This, of course, was not wholly unexpect- 
ed, and I hope you may allow me space for 
reply, and at the same time make some fur- 


notice by the July 
that my letter on 
not been received 
your contributors. 


ther additions on the subject 
Before going into the matter, however, I 
would like to say that, had my letter been 


read with more care and less prejudice, there 
would be but little need of an answer. If 
reference is made to my letter, it will be seen 
that I distinctly stated that I would record 
some of my observations The instances 
cited are not all of them, by any means, 
only the most glaring Later I may mention 
some others. I'would like, especially, to call 
ittention to one or two glaring inconsisten- 
cies which are very interesting. 

Mr. E. G. Rogers comes out with a state- 
ment that is downright refreshing. He says 
he “favors” the small caliber, but if he were 
to hunt grizzlies in the brush, he would 
“prefer” a 10-gauge, cylinder-bored pump 
gun, loaded with round ball, and as much 
powder as he dared to use. “Consistency, 
thou art a jewel.” I hardly think anyone will 
question Mr. Rogers’ right to “favor” any 
gun he chooses, but I certainly think he 
shows good, hard, sound judgment in his 
“preference.” I doubt if a more effective arm 
could be selected for hunting in those cir- 
cumstances. 

Could there be a 


more eloquent argument 
in favor of the 


large caliber? Volumes are 


expressed in that one short statement. If 
Mr. Rogers will take the trouble to care- 
fully follow up the course of some of the 
soft nose, copper jacketed (Winchester) bul- 
lets, and note their condition after being 
fired into some heavy game, he will be more 
than “slightly surprised.” 


freely confess that my statement in re- 
gards to the deer may be misleading, and 
hasten to explain that it was from a compar- 
ative standpoint only, which I think I stated. 
Mr. Rogers’ letter is frank and to the 
point, and his sincerity is commendable. I 
would suggest that Mr. James D. Pender also 
follow up the course of some of his projec- 
tiles and by reading the part of Mr. Rog- 
ers’ letter, where he refers 10 the difference 
in the action of the various makes of ammu- 
nition he may be in a position to modify some 
of his broad assertions 
I have no explanation to offer as to the 
cause of the bullet only penetrating to the 
rib. I shall leave the explanation to some 
of the small caliber men—they usually being 
prolific in that direction. The owner ef the 
rifle insisted that the bullet struck a limb 
before reaching the animal, thereby reducing 
its force. The explanation appeared to be 
sufficient for him, but not for me, as the 
only timber in the direction of the moose 
was some small bushes—none of which 
reached as high as the point of penetration. 
Mr. Pender is quite excusable when he 
refers—with a mild attempt at sarcasm—to 
the “Atlantic wolves.” My correction will 
no doubt set him aright. For his benefit, 


and that of others, I will say that the Atlan- 


tic “walrus” has something of a reputation 
for the thickness and toughness of its hide. 
The skin of a full-grown bull is nearly two 


inches in thickness, along the back, and much 
tougher than that of the elephant. It is 
used extensively for coarse “buffing’’ wheels. 

If Mr. Pender will continue to read Out- 
door Life and refrain from doubting facts 
which have not come under his personal ob- 
servation, and be not:too ready to impute 
prejudice to others, I am very sure he will 
eventually find the light for which he seeks. 

Had Mr. William Haws confined himself 
to answering my letter—some of which was 


intended for him—he would have been more 
to the point. 
Yes, I stated, and repeat, that the mod- 


ern high power rifle is the destruction of its 
own projectile. It will be remembered that 
I eliminated the hard projectile and was dis- 
cussing only the soft nose. Mr. Haws is 
quite correct when he states that it some- 
times occurs with the use of black powder, 
but_not to the extent as in the smokeless. 

With the former the bullet sometimes 
splits, but with the latter, it is often blown 
to fine flakes, and of necessity has no pene- 
tration beyond the point of its disintegra- 
tion. 

When Mr. Haws proves to the contrary— 
which is an impossibility—I will be glad to 
accept his challenge, but must ask him to 
remember that a counter-challenge does not 
constitute an answer. 

But to save time and space I will merely 
eall attention to the “Conquest of the King 
of Grizzlies,” by Mr. Jack Bell, and with the 
editor's additional footnote, I think the ques- 


tion will be answered to the satisfaction of 
most men The first shot went through the 
bear’s jowl and cut a quaking asp beyond. 
Old Mose “ignored” the shot. The second 
shot went into the left shoulder and passed 
clear through, and still he “stood speculat- 
ing.” The third threw splinters into his 
face The fourth went a bit high through 
the shoulders. The fifth and sixth also went 
through the shoulders, and yet, with these 
five bullet holes through him, he was still 
on his feet! The editor, after examining the 
skin, states that “the head hide was full of 
splintered bullet particles.” 

Can Mr. Haws explain this? Does any 


man of experience believe that had the bear 
been struck by a .45 or .50 caliber bullet, in 
any of the spots mentioned, that he would 
not have been knocked down? I doubt it! 

Possibly the shot through the jowl would 
not have knocked him down, but I am very 
sure he would not have “ignored” it. 

Mr. Haws kills all of his argument in favor 
of the small caliber rifle when he says that 
personally he has no use for the .30-30, as 
he can not hardly class it with the high 
power guns of to-day, as it has not the 
striking weight necessary—the bullet being 
too light. 

I fully agree with him that it HAS NOT 
the “striking weight necessary,” and neither 
has the .30-40. suspect that “thinking 
men” will discover but little difference in the 


weight of the two projectiles. 
As to the .30-40's ability to penetrate the 
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mould board of a plow, I am unable to say— 
the experiment not being permissible in New 
York. I am perfectly willing to take his 
word for it, though. The experiment proves 
absolutely nothing, however, as the projectile 
meets an even surface and equal resistance 
and merely breaks a hole in the metal. 

A tallow candle may be fired through an 
inch plank, but it demonstrates nothing! Try 
it, gentlemen. Try it on an UNEVEN sur- 
face, with an UNEQUAL resistance, and note 
the result. 

My statement that the hard projectile is 
inefficient as a sporting ammunition, is based 
wholly upon the hunter's inability to be rea- 
sonably sure of hitting a necessarily vital 
spot. Were such a thing possible, I should 
be in favor of the hard projectile, but it is 
not only impossible but absurd. 

I regret that Mr. Haws has not given me 
credit for at least a reasonable amount of in- 
telligence, and as his statement in regard to 
the two holes in the moose’s head is quite 
final, I have no explanation to offer him. 

To others I will say that one bullet en- 
tered the right side of head, slightly back 
and below the antler, and was smashed to 
bits(!!) The other entered a little to the 
right of protuberence in center of forehead, 
and was damaged to the same extent. 

There was absolutely no sign of damaged 
tissue between the two holes or that either 
projectile had gone beyond the points stated. 
The skull is now thoroughly cleaned and 
shows no signs of fracture. 

Indeed, I assure Mr. Haws, that I shall 
not.be one to cry “game hog.” The word is 
very offensive to the average true American 
sportsmen—there being no occasion for its 
use in their case. I would be interested to 
learn just what Mr. Haws did with thirteen 
head of elk, though—from the sportsman’s 
point of view. The comparison of a work- 
man and his tools is really too far-fetched to 
call for comment. 

I think I can very safely say that I am 
without prejudice on the rifle question. It is 
strictly to my advantage to find the arm 
that will kill the game with the least dam- 
age to the skin that is possible, and to bring 
the wounding and losing of animals to a 
minimum. If that can be accomplished wit 
a toy pistol, then that is the arm for me. If 
it requires a cannon, then I want a cannon 
I care not for the method, but insist on clean 
work. 

My former (and all subsequent) letter was 
based on this as the object to be accom- 
plished, and my experience and observations 
—compiled with care—led me to believe that 
the modern high power rifle does not do this, 
and I stand ready to defend every word I 
say against it, only asking its advocates to 
keep in mind the two objects desired. 

We have only to turn to the July number 
of Outdoor Life to find an especially strong 
article in favor of the large caliber—namely, 
that of Mr. E. I. Belle. It is simply a testi- 
mony on the uncertainty of the high power 
ammunition. 

There has been a variety of forms—or, 
rather, compositions of projectiles—produced, 
but the resistance they encounter is so va- 
ried that it is impossible to secure a com- 
position that will meet all the requirements, 
with the present velocity. Reduce the veloc- 
ity and they will be far more effective on 
the smaller game, if sanity is exercised in 
the selection of the projectile, but at its pres- 
ont velocity its action is absolutely unreli- 
able. 

We also have an excellent letter from the 
pen of Lieutenant Townsend Whelen. His 
testimony is that of an expert who has had 
the very highest training for careful obser- 
vation and none of us can afford to disre- 
gore his experience, as he is without preju- 

ce. 

I will try to give my reasons for prefer- 
ring the larger calibers, as briefly as pos- 
sible, and hope I may make myself clearly 
understood. 

Sir Samuel Baker—than whom no greater 


hunter ever lived—sums up his entire discus- 
sion of the rifle with the statement that his 
ideal shot js the one which penetrates the 
animal but stops just beneath the skin on 
the opposite side from its entrance. 

This, of course, being an ideal, is hard of 
accomplishment, but the theory is absolutely 
correct! As it is impractical for us to ex- 
pect to hit the game in a spot which will 
kill or disable it instantly, we must bring 
“shock” to our assistance, and I think we 
have endless proof that the shot above de- 
scribed will produce far more shock than the 
bullet which goes through the animal and 
an unknown distance beyond. 

Let us take this for example: Suppose a 
needle is quickly driven through one’s hand, 
and then an awl is thrust into the other— 
reducing its speed in passage—until the point 
just touches the skin upon the opposite side 
—Which has produced the greater amount of 
shock? Try it, gentlemen! Try it! ‘ 

Again, Iet us but turn to the medical re- 
ports of the civil and modern wars. Look at 
the high percentage of deaths from wounds 
in the former and the low percentage in the 
latter. 

What is the reason for this? Advance- 
ment in the practice of surgery? Yes, to 
some extent, but not to the extent that the 
records show. Numerous instances are cit« 
of soldiers going on fighting after a Mauser 
projectile had passed through their body. 
Did any soldier keep on fighting after an old 
soft musket ball had gone through his body? 
I guess not! There are hundreds of instances 
where men died from “shock” who had re- 
ceived but comparatively slight wounds from 
the musket ball. If such a projectile strikes 
a bone it smashes it. Very often the pro- 
jectile itself is damaged, but it is not blown 
to bits, and keeps right on penetrating until 
the resistance overcomes its momentum. The 
passage of such a bullet makes a ragged 
wound and produces terrible shock, but it 
does not pulp the surrounding flesh as does 
that of the high velocity projectile. 

In case it penetrates the animal, it leaves 
a clean hole but slightly larger than that 
made upon its entrance, while the high ve- 
locity often blows the skin into shreds, about 
the point of exit, (1, of course, refer to such 
game as deer, sheep, etc.) 

There is no doubt that there is lots of 
shock when the flesh is pulped up and the 
skin torn to shreds, but who wants such 
work? I do not! and I think it will be a 
rather tough job for the high power men to 
convince the average sportsman that they 
do, either! 

I am quite aware that this pulping and 
tearing does not occur on all occasions In- 
deed, often the contrary is found. Sometimes 
the projectile goes through the animal, doing 
neither damage to itself, nor the animal 
either (for the time being). 

Again the small, high power projectile 
will meet just sufficient resistance as to prop- 
erly imprison it and it will do good work. 
The cause of this uncertain action lies, not 
in its composition, but in its velocity. Re- 
duce the velocity and increase the weight and 
the arm will do clean, reliable work on the 
smaller game. 

On the really large game, however, we 
have still a more serious condition to deal 
with, namely, their greater comparative vi- 
tality, the resistance of bone and flesh, and 
the lessening of the chance of hitting a vital 
spot, and we must depend on “shock” to a 
greater extent. To secure this, we must 
turn back (if our prejudice will permit us) 
to the old heavy, tough, soft projectile, with 
its knock down, and stay down, shocking 
power. 

I am not in favor of the black powders. 
There are many objections to it. Neither am 
I in favor of the heavier rifles. But I am 
in favor of their equivalent—which has not 
as yet been produced in the lighter arm—and 
shall continue to advocate the arm that kills 
cleanly, and with the maximum of certainty. 
I would much prefer (if it were necessary) 
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to leave the 


game field empty handed than 
to nave 


dirty work and have the 
thoughts of a wounded animal dying in tor- 
ture—a victim to man’s narrow prejudice 
upon my mind. 

if that be “behind the times then the 
high power men may make the most of it 
D. FIGGINS 


aone 


(When we examined the hide of Old Mose 
it is true we were told by the tanner that 
he had scraped much lead from the head 
skin, which was distributed promiscuously 
in small particles, but we doubt if all these 
pieces came from bullets fired by Mr. An- 
thony, the slayer of the big bear It must 
be remembered that Old Mose had been hunt- 
ed for something like a score of years (pos- 
sibly many more) and during that time had 
been shot many, many times As lead, once 
placed beneath the skin over the skull, would 
most likely remain there a lifetime, it is the 
presumption—a belief shared by Mr 
Pigg, who was with Mr. Anthony when the 
animal was killed—that much, if not all, of 
this splintered lead was from previous shots 
at the old bear Editor.) 


aisovo 


A FEW THINGS | KNOW. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I am an old-timer. 
For more than fifty years I have been shoot- 
ing and have used at some time almost every 
kind of arm made, including those of brass, 
pewter and wood lI have had many and va- 
rious accidents, have rifles to 
atoms, exploded a .50-caliber Sharps shell in 
my hand and had a bullet put through my 
hat; but I have never seriously hurt 
and though I have never made any claim to 
being a great expert, I have killed both 
large and small game have hunted with 
many who were expert, and do claim to know 
a little about the rifle 

I have never been quite satisfied with the 
fad for smokeless powder for the sports- 
man In army practice it is all right, pro- 
vided the arm is of sufficient strength to 
endure the awful strain; but, as already stat- 
ed, I have “blown” two guns with it, and I do 
not find the advantages equal either to the 
additional risk, or the rapid deterioration of 
the arm, even when it is made perfectly safe 
It is estimated by the United States War De- 
partment that the jacketed bullet can be 
used accurately for 1,000 shots, but because 
of the wear on the barrel it is worthless for 
accuracy beyond this number. Now it stands 
to reason if 1,000 shots must retire your arm 
as an accurate piece, it must be half worn 
out at 500 shots, and one-quarter gone at 
250 In other words, it is injured with tne 
first shot, and that injury increases in reg- 
ular ratio to the end Unless a man wishes 
anew gun every few months, or he intends 
to shoot but a few times and quit the busi- 
ness, the new arm with the jacketed bullet 
is not up to the demand 

Again, I think most hunters of large 
game will agree with me that the great bulk 
of all game killed is shot inside of 200 yards 
It is quite safe to say most of it within 100 
vards What necessity, therefore, is there for 
these terrifically long-range sporting rifles? 
I am well aware of thrill of pride one 
feels after having successfully made one of 
these long shots; but my experience is it 
adds nothing to the hunter’s reputation for 
skill since, all other things equal. the man 
who can shoot accurately 200 yards, can do 
it with a gun which has the range just as 
easily 500 or 800 vards 

Worse than all is the increased danger 
from these guns Not simply to the user, 
from explosion, but to those out of sight and 
perhaps a mils v have allowed game 
to escape mv with one of these 
new .30-30 long range ins I could not shoot 
except direc range of a farm house 
nearly a mile distant for I have known a 
man killed after the bullet had passed 


biown three 


been 


through two hewn seasoned, oak logs in a 
log house No such accidents have ever 
been Known, s during the open season in 
the past three or four years, since the smoke- 
less powder and the long-range rifles have 
come into use, but now they are becoming so 
common and alarming as to deter sports- 
men from the forests. 

I fully agree with Mr. E. I. Belle in the 
July number that, for all practical purposes, 
when hunting large game of any kind, the 
40 or .44-caliber is as nearly perfect as any 
arm yet made ,and the best black powder is 
all sufficient, though a larger charge than 
forty grams I consider preferable. 

l have two single shots, a .40 Pennington, 
and a .50-caliber, somewhat after the pattern 
of the old Sharps, either of which I consider 
equal to any gun ever made. The .50 I made 
myself. It is rifled very deep on the old 
muzzle-loader plan, rifled twist, but once 
round in four feet, and I use the regular 
50-caliber round ball, patched heavily. The 
gun is very heavy, has almost no recoil, has 
the report of a small cannon, and greater 
penetration and tearing quality than I have 
ever seen elsewhere in a round bullet. Ex- 
cept for the fact that it is too heavy, and is 
not a repeater, I prefer it to any gun I have 
ever used But I tie my faith to the Win- 
chester .45-90 under all circumstances. With 
a fair chance, not scared too much, and a full 
magazine, I can kill anything that walks. 
“Old Mose” would not have needed, in my 
judgment, seven shots such as he received 
to have put him out of business with my 
45-90 My judgment is that it will not be 
long before the small caliber and the smoke- 
less powder will be abandoned, or at least, 
the small caliber will be and a modified and 
less objectionable powder will take the 
place of the dangerous qualities now in use. 

As to dropping deer in their tracks, or 
having them run, my experience is that the 
powder and kind of ball have not much to 
do with it If you spring a deer and he stops, 
frizhtened, and ready for another jump, he 
will go, if shot through the heart I have 
seen this occur, when with my .50 I had cut 
a rib entirely off on both sides and left an 
opening at the ball’s exit larger than a large 
walnut; but if your game is quietly feeding, 
all unconscious of your presence, a very 
small bullet will drop’ them in-their tracks 

This holds good, to a greater or less de- 
gree with all large game I once knew a 
very large black bear killed by a _ single 
bird shot, and four large grizzlies—a male 
and female and two large cubs—shot down 
almost in one pile, by a single shot each 
from the same rifle. Had these animals been 
excited and on the fighting line, this would 
have been utterly impossible, and a most 
dangerous experiment The principle here 
stated holds good in the case of the Ameri- 
can domesticated hog I have shot scores of 
hogs at “killing time” and have found 
wounded. angry and excited “porkers” as 
hard to dispatch as “Old Mose” and almost as 
dangerous. But every old hunter knows that 
wild animals have few set rules for doing 
thines in battle with an enemy But it is 
true that the most ferocious of the lot—even 
the grizzlv—are not dangerous if treated as 
friends, except with their young, wounded, or 
under the pinch of hunger A grizzly that 
deliberately stalks into the hunter’s camp 
and installs himself as chief culinary mana- 
ger will be guided by his nose and not his 
eves, for the exact reasons laid down in the 
Julv number of Outdoor Life, and precisely 
as indicated by Dr. E. G. Lancaster. He is 
not hunting an enemy and does not wish a 
fight. but he wants food, has _ probably 
smelled some breakfast bacon, or the last 
fried fish, and has invited himself to dine. 
Tf the hunter will just throw out a good 
piece of ham and go on with his reading 
without excitement—which, of course, he 
won’t—Mr. Grizzlv will not molest him, but 
eat his meal vlacidly and a little later, prob- 
ably. come back for more. It seems, from 








the various incidents given in the life of “Old 
Mose,” that he was an exception. He was an 
outcast, and had spent his life in battle with 
man, his worst enemy, until the sight of a 
biped was a challenge to fight. Mr. J. W 
Hall, in his chase, was doubtless wise to keep 
“well in the lead,” and not attempt any 
amusement with a bait of bacon. 
L. G. GAYLORD. 


RIDICULES THE BLACK POWDER. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have been reading 
the articles in the “Large and Small Caliber 
Discussion” by Messrs. Figgins and Whelen. 
If these men had been on bear and lion hunts 
in Colorado during the past few years with 
Steve Elkins, Scott Teague and the writer 
(the two former are among the oldest big 
same hunters in the West), I am sure we 
could convince them that their guns are out 
of date. Let us live up to the times, and not 
be forty-five years behind. 

I am more and more in love with the Win- 
chester .35 every time I shoot it. I have no 
trouble in hitting grouses’ heads with it, 
either. For myself I would rather buy a 
new gun every three years and kill my game 
than to have one that will last a lifetime 
and only be fit to kill small game. I saw 
Hank Burt, a companion, shoot one bear nine 
times with a .40-70 before it went down. I 
have yet to see my first bear of to-day using 
those old black powder guns. For my part, 
I would feel very uneasy with a .40-70 after 
bear. 


You can not convince me that a hand- 
loaded cartridge is better and more accu- 
rate than a factory-loaded shell, when that 


is a business that the factory makes a 
cialty of. 


} spe- 
HENRY CRAWFORD. 


ONE .30-40 SHOT DID THE WORK. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have just received 
a letter from Adam Moore, the Tobique guide, 
from which I quote as follows: 

“We had one big bull moose killed last 
fall by a shot from a .30-40 that struck him 
in the center of the forehead. It punched a 
clean hole through the skull going in, passed 
through the brain, smashed the skull where 
it joins the neck to fragments, and smashed 
two joints of the neck bone (two vertebrae). 
Of course we did not have to hunt far for 
that moose. The distance yas about 100 
yards. This hardly agrees with Mr. Fig- 
gins’ experience, but it is a fact just the 
same.” 

Comment 


seems unnecessary. 


M. F. WESTOVER. 
GENERAL COMMENTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have been much in- 
terested in following the continued discussion 
of the large and small bores. It seems to 
me that the present tendency is greatly in 
favor of the small caliber. It is amusing at 
times to notice some new-comer who claims 
to know it all and writes a big. flourishing 
article and, of course, exposes his ignorance 
of same. Then about one dozen readers who 
have been sitting away back saying nothing 
come in, each taking a shot at his weak 
points and then retire awaiting the next vic- 
tim. But this is all done in a joking and 
good-natured manner. The general shooter 
is not supposed to be an expert on all rifles 
and ammunition, but when one comes along 
who claims to be sueh and wants to settle 
the whole discussion himself and disregards 
the arms and ideas of every one else, he is 
very liable to hear from some of these. 

T read the article in the last number, “New 
Rifle Suggested.” After finishing same I de- 





cided that I already had one of them. The 
gentleman suggests a .35-caliber rifle, made 
in model 1895, with smokeless steel barrel. 


This is exactly what I’ve got. 
the high 


I always use 


pressure cartridge, but the Ideal 
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company makes reloading tools and moulds 
for the 220-grain ball He wants it to be 
35-50-220 The load advised by the Ideal 
company is .35-48-220. I am sure he could 


put in the extra two grains if he wished All 
the difference I can see between what I have 
and what he wants is in the shape of the 
shell. My shell is about all right on the out- 
side, but he wants it straight on the inside 
I have never looked on the inside of one 
of these shells, and I can’t tell the difference 
by shooting them. If one wants a short 
range load for the .35-caliber he can use the 


.38-caliber Colts’ automatic _ ball, which 
weighs 125 grains, and fits this shell. But 


for myself, experience has taught me that I 
do not want different loads in the same kind 
of shell, for in such cases I have most in- 
variably used the wrong shell in the right 
place. When I go to the mountains for a 
big hunt, I go loaded for bear. Then if I 
have to inject same into a coyote or lobo he 
is mine just the same. For a medium range 
load I have a .38-40 in which I use high 
velocity cartridges, good for jack rabbits and 
coyotes up to 250 yards. For short range I 
have a Stevens Favorite rifle chambered for 
the. 32 long cartridge, good for rabbits and 
squirrels. I have six other guns for various 
purposes and I would like to see the one 
all-around gun” that would answer them all. 

I was glad to find our old friend 40-90 
still among the living. He has enlightened 
me some, yet I differ with him a little I 
believe the bullet should strike the target 
pointing a little upward, and he says, if any 
difference, pointing downward. Mr rown- 
send Whelen would be good authority on this 
point. Let us hear from _ him. 

I have often been asked why the ma - 
jority of guides in the West use .30-30s. My 
guess is that it is because most eastern hunt- 
ers bring them West ~ their a —_ 
an 1e guides usually keep everything they 
way . STEPHEN O. BRYANT. 


FAVORS THE .405. 
Editor Outdoor Life—While I enjoy the 
other departments of your magazine, the ar- 
ticles under the head, “The Large and Small 
Caliber Discussion” are of especial interest 


to me. As I have had some experience with 
rifles, I beg to express my opinion of the 
best rifle for long range and for large and 


For the person who is not 
hunts for the game only, 
provided it has a 
and accuracy. 


dangerous game. 

an enthusiast and 
any one rifle will answer 
reasonable amount of power 


Perhaps, after all, this class of sportsmen 
makes the best marksmen, as they use one 
particular rifle and get used to its weight 


‘ -culiarities. 

oe another class of riflemen that 
studies the sporting magazine and sporting 
goods catalogues for information concerning 
anything connected with firearms. It is very 
seldom that a rifleman of this latter descrip- 
tion will bind himself to the use of any one 
particular rifle. I belong to this latter class 
of riflemen, and although not a good shot, I 


take the greatest interest in reloading am- 
munition and in anything connected with 
firearms. My opinion is that the best rifle 


on the market for large and dangerous game 
is the model 1895 Winchester, .405-caliber. 
I believe that this rifle has sufficient power 
to kill any game, and, besides, is accurate at 
long range. This being the case, what more 
could a person want? I do not see the use 
of using a gun as powerful as the 40-400 as 
referred to by Mr. G. L. Lehle in the March 
number of Outdoor Life ; 
The .405 Winchester would be greatly im- 
proved by being made to load with maga- 
zine clips or without clips if so desired. The 
action should also be so arranged that the 
magazine can be loaded from the bottom with 
the action closed, and not in the present slow 
method of loading from top when action 1s 
oven. I would also have the Winchester peo- 
ple put out this model in take-down style, 
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as this style of gun is very handy, inasmuch 
as the barrel can be easily cleaned from the 
breech, and the advantage of the take-down 
comes in when one wishes to pack away the 
gzun when not using or for transportation. 

Although I still use two Winchester rifles 
with tubular magazine, I think the box mag- 
azine is much superior as there is no longi- 
tudinal pressure on the shells; consequently 
there is no danger of premature explosion 
from the points of bullets coming in contact 
with the primer. In the box magazine the 
shells do not jump from the magazine to ac- 
tion, as is the case with the tubular maga- 
zines. This is of particular advantage in 
using short range reloaded shells, as the bul- 
lets will not be pushed down in the shell 
when using a reduced charge 

And, by the way, while speaking of re- 
duced short range loads, I think they are con- 
venient for the person owning only one rifle 
and that one of large caliber. When I can 
spare the time to do it properly, I find it very 
interesting to load up a quantity of short 
range loads. 

To sum the whole matter up, if I had to 
choose a rifle for all styles of shooting, I 
would choose the model 1895 .405, and when 
I wanted to shoot small game I would use 
the reduced charge 

If the model 1886 Winchester was only 
made to handle a .45-90 shell, 16-inch twist, 
and 405-grain full-patched or soft-point bul- 
let loaded with high power sunk powder, giv- 
ing a velocity of 2,000 foot-seconds or over, I 
would prefer this model to even the .405 
model 1895. This choice would be on ac- 
count of absence of the box magazine, for, 
although the box magazine is superior to the 
tubular magazine in some respects, the lat- 
ter is not so much in the way as the former. 
The model 1886 also has my preference on 
account of the take-down feature This old 
reliable model 1886 can also be furnished 
with pistol grip stock, and, taken  alto- 
gether, has a much better appearance than 
the model 1895. 

In reloading I would suggest the use of 
the Winchester model 1894 tool as this style 
resizes the shell and reloads in the one oper- 
ation. In connection with this tool, by all 
means procure the Ideal Perfection Adjust- 
ing mould to cast short-point bullets. Owing 
to the variety that can be cast in this mould, 
much experimenting can be done without 
having a number of moulds throwing around 
to be oiled and taken care of The short- 
point series are of bullets suggested on ac- 
count of this style, being more accurate than 
those having long points and short bearing 
when using the lighter weights for short 
range work 

Here in Virginia we 
any, use for a powerful rifle, such as the 
.405 or .45-70. TI use a .32-40 model 1894 Win- 
chester and consider this the best rifle for 
this part of the country IT had this rifle 
made to order to handle the ,32-40 H. P. car- 
tridge some time before the .32-40 Winches- 
ter Special was brought out This rifle han- 
dles the .32-40 cartridge, both high and low 
power. and is not the same as the .32 Spe- 
cial. TI will no doubt tell more of this spe- 
cial rifle later 

ROBERT A. MORRISETTE. 


MORE FROM MR. FIGGINS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—When I entered into 
the caliber question it was with a determin- 
ation not to be a party in any controversy 
between contributors, but this I quickly 
found was rather impossible, as some of those 
who do not agree with me have apparently 
made studied attempts to mislead the reader, 
and, in some instances, create impressions 
for which I am in no way responsible: and as 
T have another point to offer the small-cali- 
her men—which T fanev will give them food 
for serios consideration—I must again ask 
your indulgence. 


have very little, if 


At first glance I was rather more than 
mildly surprised at seeing one letter appear 
in the August number of Outdoor Life, but 
after giving the matter some thought your 
object became apparent. 

It is astonishing to note the height to 
which some men’s imagination will soar in 
their endeavor to make themselves believe 
they are sportsmen of the brand who have 
a place in this discussion. 

When I referred to the “man” in the case, 
I little dreamed of the great part he really 
played, but I am learning! 

I am inclined to the belief that conserva- 
tive sportsmen, as a rule, will think that 
Mr. Westover would have done well to con- 
tinue to read and enjoy the discussion in si- 
lence, until such time as he could confine 
himself more closely to the point. This 
course would have been especially commend- 
able, since he appears to have derived his 
inspiration from Mr. How's letter. 

It is hardly necessary for me to call the 
reader's attention to the fact that the man 
who sees so little difference in the work of 
the .45-90 8-mm. Mauser, .50-110 Winchester 
and .35 Winchester, is hardly in a position to 
say that another man’s observations are a 
bundle of errors and unwarranted conclu- 
sions 

Agreeing that the small calibers have 
killed the greater majority of game during 
the past few years, I will ask the géntleman 
what arms exterminated the buffalo, and 
practically wiped out other species in entire 
states? It was not the small bores!! 

I have never denied that the small cali- 
bers will kill game, but do deny that they do 
as clean work as the large bores, and there 
is too much evidence of the latter arms’ 
knock-down and stay-down qualities for me 
to enlarge upon it here. The small bores 
will kill, but HOW and WHEN? 

If Mr. Westover will but look again he 
will find I was discussing the .30-30 and .30- 
40 rifles and not the Savage, and Mannlicher. 
I know but little of the latter arms’ work 
from personal observation, but will say they 
are both highly recommended when adopted 
by such men as Mr. Dall DeWeese—whom I 
am honored to know as a friend. 

I would ask the gentleman to remember, 
however, that it is seldom a rifle falls into 
such expert hands as Dall DeWeese’s. There 
are few marksmen his equal, and as a hunter 
he stands second to no man, which is of the 
greatest importance. Truly much depends on 
the man. This discussion, of necessity, ap- 
plies to the average man. The man who 
can kill his moose and caribou for many 
years without losing an animal is undoubt- 
edly a remarkable hunter! I have never 
heard of one before. 

Mr. Westover's insinuation that it was I 
who killed the red fox and lamb with the 
30-40 is very unjust, as I have not said so, 
and as a matter of truth, such was not the 
case. of us are liable to make mistakes, 
but the use of such an arm has not been one 
of mine. 

I fear that Mr. Westover is quite alone— 
as far as I am concerned—in his belief that 
the .45-70 has no equal up to 100 yards. It 
is a good arm, but I have no recollection of 
having advocated it, as I consider the .45-90 
a much better one, when there is such a 
proposition as “Old Mose” to go up against. 

On page 536 of the August number will 
be found a letter from Mr. J. H. Smith, which 
will no doubt be of great interest to Mr. 
Haws, as it is rather conclusive evidence 
that at least one other besides myself has 
noticed that the .30-30 projectiles go to 
pieces and have but little penetration. I 
think Mr. Westover will have some trouble in 
finding any denial of mine that possibly the 
ammunition that I described was defective. 

Is not the statement that “Mr. Grogan, 
the young sportsman who failed miserably, 
again and again, to kill elephants with the 
big bores,” absolutely absurd? What be- 
comes of the statements of such men as Sir 
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Samuel Baker, Mr. Caspar Whitney and many 
others of great experience, if we are to take 
this young man seriously? Besides, African 
elephants are a long stride from North 
American big game, and Mr. Figgins stands 
gas on his statement that the hard projectile 
1as long since proven useless. 

There is but little or nothing in Mr. Dun- 
ham’'s letter that requires an answer here, as 
it answers itself. Yes, I suspect he has fired 
thousands of shots at game to one of mine 
(and I am old enough to grow a beard, too). 
Mr. Dunham, you compliment me, sir. Few 
shots have been my especial desire of attain- 
ment. 

Mr. Dunham’s assertion carries me back— 
in my mind’s eye—to those countless thou- 
sands of lordly buffalo and the great bands 
of antelope, deer and sheep that once roamed 
over the West, and to that frightened and 
“willing” herd of elk. 

It is of course regrettable that I am con- 
signed to do my hunting at a desk unless I 
consent to go for moose with a .22-caliber ri- 
fle, but my declining days will be brightened 
with the thought that though my shots have 
been few, I have killed wisely and well, and 
at times I may turn to that hoary and time- 








TRAP AND TRIGGER. 





Notable performances in trap. shooting 
matters have been of unprecedented fre- 
quency within the past six weeks. Frank 


Riehl made a world’s record in winning the 
National Gun Club championship cup at 
French Lick, Ind., the last week in June. 
With three ties, on 97 in the first hundred, 
Riehl, Crosby and Fanning shot off the tie 
and it took one hundred targets to decide the 
result, Riehl winning with 98, or a total of 
195-200, a performance that has never been 
equaled under similar conditions. 

The very next week Billy Crosby went 
down to Memphis, Tenn., and in a three 
days’ program broke 591 out of 600 targets, 
an average of 98% per cent., another feat 
hitherto unheard of. 

Then comes the Great Western Handicap, 
where Fred Gilbert, standing at twenty- 
three yards, made the unprecedented run of 
88 straight at this extreme handicap. 

Nor may we overlook the work of Jack 
Fanning, who, at the National Gun Club 
tournament above mentioned, won the big 
annual handicap from a field of the best 
shots in America, with a total of 97 out of 
100 from nineteen yards. 

It was also a record for three men— 
Charles D. Plank, Henry Anderson and 
George W. Maxwell—to score 94 each in the 
Great Western Handicap tournament at Den- 
ver for the Denver Post trophy, and Mr 
Plank’s winning of the big event in the 
shoot-off, by killing 57 out of 60, was no less 
a notable performance. 

Then, the very next week, at North Platte, 
Neb., four men—Maxwell, Oscar Blevins, W 
A. Waddington and J. W. Garrett—tied with 
47 each out of 50 for the same handsome 
trophy, and Blevins, shooting another 50 on 
the tie, repeated his first score and won. 

A record also, although not an especially 
high score, was Ralph Starkey’s winning the 
tower trap championship, from a seventy-foot 
tower, at the same shoot. 

* . * 


The Missouri State League of trap shoots 
tournaments have proven very successful 
thus far, with a uniform attendance of about 
forty contestants. 

> . 

Several new departures in guns for trap 
shooting are promised for the close of the 
present year, or the first of next. In 1904 the 
development was along the line of better 
traps, and in 1905 it will be new guns, 
although, of course, their advancement over 
the excellent guns now on the market re- 
mains yet to be demonstrated. 


honored joke in regard to “pulling harder on 
the trigger,” as a source of never-failing ec- 
statical mirth. 

Disregarding every word that has been 
written on the caliber question up to the 
present time, I have but to call sportsmen's 
attention to an advertisement appearing in 
Outdoor Life for August for an argument 
which the small-caliber men are going to 
find hard to down. It reads like this: “Big 
Bore High-Power Rifles.” Any experienced 
hunter will tell you,” etc., etc.; “.405 and .35- 
caliber,” etc.; “Heavy mushrooming bullets, 
making them particularly effective against 
big game.” 

Could there be a more eloquent argu- 
ment in favor of the large caliber? I doubt 
it. Within one year every company which 
expects to sell sporting rifles will be follow- 
ing suit. 

I do not for a moment question the sin- 
cerity of those gentlemen who have disa- 
greed from me, or that they are men of ex- 
perience, but I am forced to the belief that 
they have not taken advantage of their op- 
portunities for careful observation. 

J. D. FIGGINS 
New York, August 4, 1904. 





Apropos of the advancement of trap shoot- 
ing interests, it is worth recording that the 
recent Great Western at Denver was the 
best and most important tournament ever 
held in the shadow of the Rockies. Let this 
be made a permanent feature, second only to 
the G. A. . It has done as much to adver- 
tise the West as anything else could possi- 
bly accomplish in this direction. 

¢ 4... 9 


Rolla Heikes, the veteran, has fully re- 
covered his health and is at the score again. 
* . + 


Charlie Young of Young gun fame, is now 
one of the strong ones with the Peters Car- 
tridge Company. 

> > 

Frank E. Butler, the Buffalo Bill man, is 
back among his friends again on the U. M.C 
list of shooting representatives. 

. * * 


The World's Fair Handicap tournament 
is announced to begin at DuPont park, St 
Louis, November list, and continue for three 
days. It will be a good game for those who 
can shoot well. oN 


The game shooting season will cut down 
attendance at tournaments somewhat from 
now on, but even this will leave quite enough 
at the score to keep the trades representa- 
tive, who has had an unprecedented season 
of hard work, quite busy enough until late 
into the fall. WEWANEE 








NIP !T IN THE BUD. 


First Appearance of Dandruff a Forerunner 
of Future Baldness. 


That such is the case has been conclu- 


sively proven by scientific research. Pro- 
fessor Unna, the noted European skin spe- 
cialist, declares that dandruff is the bur- 


rowed-up cuticle of the scalp, caused by par- 
asites destroying the vitality in the hair 
bulb. The hair becomes lifeless, and, in time, 
falls out. This can be prevented. 

Newbro’s Herpicide kills. this 
germ, and restores the hair to its 
softness and abundancy. 

Herpicide is now used by thousands of 
people—all satisfied that it is the most won- 
derful hair preparation on the market to-day 

Sold by leading druggists. Send 10 cents 
in stamps for sample to The Herpicide Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


dandruff 
natural 
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RIFLE REFLECTIONS. 


The Iroquois 


5 yearly, dues $2 
no organized clubs, 
$1 and 50 cents yearly 
privileges of clubs, 


Dimling, secretary 
and Karl W. Zoller, corresponding secretary, 


care Iroquois 


helping to further increase the 
move by allowing the use of telescope sights 
cartridge, thus allowing 


putting himself on an equal footing with his 
more fortunate brother who has perfect eye- 


may also now be used in place of being forced 


It is to be hoped that the much drawn out 


dropped and a friendly spirit prevail, so that 


international 
matches for its possession 


points raised 


journals to rush 


bringing about 


The trophy has been 
and will be held by them as guardians until 


were expended in try- 


ARMS OF THE POWERS ENGAGED 
THE CONFLICT IN THE FAR EAST. 


measurement 












peater with a box magazine similiar to the 
Mannilicher, holding five cartridges with rim, 
and is loaded from a clip, the cartridges be- 
ing pushed into the magazine from the clip, 
after which this is then withdrawn. The 
rifle was built according to plans submitted 
by Colonel Mossin of the artillery academy 
It is reported that the rifle is not giving the 
best of satisfaction, the mechanism getting 
easily out of order by blocking or jamming, 
and the Russian military experts are consid- 
ering the adoption of a new model which 
they have perfected. This new model will 
be of about .25-caliber. The troops in the 
field at present are as yet not armed with 
any of these new rifles. The Russian cavalry 
is armed with a carbine built on the same 
principle at the rifle used by the infantry, 
differing only in weight and length, being 
about seven ounces lighter and six inches 
shorter. 

Measurements, ete.: Length of rifle with- 
out bayonet, 4.25 ft.; length of rifle with bay- 
onet, 5.7 ft.; length of barrel, 30 in.; weight 
without bayonet, 8.8 lbs.; weight with bayo- 
net, 9.5 lbs. The bullet is of the steel man- 
tled variety and weighs 310 gr. The initial 
velocity is 2,035 ft The stock is made of 
birch or walnut, and is of the usual present 
military pattern 

Japan Infantry The rifle used at present 
by the troops in the field is called model 1897 
and named after Colonel Arisaka. It is also 
called Meidje rifle, model 1897, and was ac- 
cepted by a commission consisting of Arisaka, 
Honjo and Murata It bears this inscription: 
“Japan, the thirtieth year from Meidje, man- 
ufacture of Tokio.” It is thus inscribed to 
commemorate the thirtieth year of the reign 
of the present Emperor of Japan. The rifle 
is built very much like the Mauser, and it is 
said was copied from this arm. It is a five- 
shot repeater, loading from a clip into the 
magazine, both clip and magazine being sim- 
ilar to the Mauser. The barrel is rifled with 
six grooves and is 31 in. long. The bullet is 
of the steel-jacketed variety, and weighs 158 
gr. Initial velocity is 2,378 feet; weight of 
rifle without bayonet, 8.6 lbs.; weight of gun 
with bayonet, 9.6 Ibs. 

Japan Cavalry.—The cavalry is armed 
with a carbine of the same model (Arisaka) 
only differing in being shorter and lighter. 
The reserve troops and the territorial army 
are armed with older model rifles, known as 
Murata, models 1880-and 1887-1894. 

The Russian field artillery is partially 
armed with the new field-piece, model 1900, 
about 3-in. caliber Of this model 1900 the 
Russian army at present is said to have 
about 1,200 guns. The balance of the field- 
artillery is armed with an old model gun 
known as model 1887. 

The Japanese field artillery is armed 
with a new Krupp quick-firing cannon of 
light weight, built at the Krupp works in 
Germany, according to drawings by General 
Arisaka. Besides this the Japanese have 
modern mountain batteries, constructed after 
the same model. The first and second army 
divisions are also provided with machine 
guns of the Hastings system. 

In a general way it would seem that the 
Japanese certainly have the advantage as 
far as artillery is concerned As to the arm- 
ament of the infantry and cavalry the ques- 
tion must be left open. It is claimed that 
the Japanese infantry are well drilled and 
disciplined troops They certainly have 
given a good account of themselves in the 
present war. This article would not be com- 
plete without mentioning the name of Pro- 
fessor Shimose, the Japanese chemist, who 
invented the smokeless powder now in use 
in the Japanese army. It is claimed by ex- 
perts to rank with the highest productions 
of smokeless powders yet produced. It is 
said that this powder represents the labor 
and experiments conducted by Shimose dur- 
ing the past twelve or fifteen years. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


EFFECTS OF SHOTS ON “OLD MOSE.” 


Editor Outdoor Life—In your account of 
the death of “Old Mose” in your July num- 
ber, you state that seven shots from a .30-40 
with soft-nosed bullets were required to kili 
him. 

As there is such a difference of opinion 
regarding the effect of the .30 caliber, it 
would no doubt be of great interest to all of 
your readers who handle the rifie to have 
Mr. Anthony give in detail the result of each 
shot. Some of these no doubt struck bone 
and others did not, and the action of the 
bullets under both conditions on. this very 
tough specimen of the grizzly would be of 
great interest and might throw considerable 
light on the subject. H. S. BEATTIE. 

La Aurora, Pueblo, Mexico. 

Upon receipt of Mr. Beattie’s letter we 
forwarded it to Mr. Anthony, who killed Old 
Mose, asking him to comply with the re- 
quest, and received the following reply: 

Editor Outdoor Life—Regarding Mr. Beat- 
tie’s inquiry as to the effects of the .30-40 
bullets on “Old Mose,” I am sorry to say 
that I cannot answer with the exactitude 
desired. The shots that really did the busi- 
ness were two in number. The first one af- 
ter I had turned him from his first advance 
struck behind the shoulder and I believe 
came out at the sticking place. The final 
shot was delivered as he came on again with 
head held low. It was a trifle high, just 
missing the skull and entering the spinal 
cord, which it followed. 

Having noted the effect of the .30-40 rifle 
and .30-40 carbine on a good many elk and 
bear, as well as on cattle and horses, I ad- 
mit personally feeling a certain difference 
when shooting at this large bear, and a 
marked desire to pick out so far as possible, 
the tender places. With the .405 Winchester 
one would be relieved of this feeling, and 
could feel confident to take, for instance, 
the shot through both shoulders, with a 
pleasing sense of certainty that it would go 
through, and if so—finis! 

JAMES W. ANTHONY 


SOUTH DAKOTA TRAP SHOOTING. 


Mr. Victor T. Jepsen writes us that at 
the Eagle picnic held in Sturgis, So. Dak., on 
the 28th of July, they put up a handsome 
trophy, in the shape of a silver gold-lined 
cup, to be contested for by the various gun 
clubs of the Black Hills, the clubs to consist 
of five men and fifty targets to each man. 
There were five clubs contested for the cup, 
namely, the Hill City Gun Club, the Lead 
Gun Club, the Deadwood Gun Club, the Cen- 
tral City Gun Club, and the Sturgis Gun 
Club. There were two events of twenty-five 
targets each. which were shot with the fol- 
lowing result: 

Club Event No. 1. Event No. 2. Total 
Hill City 111 113 224 
PS” ere 106 111 17 
Deadwood ... 105 116 221 
Central City .. 89 99 88 
Sturgis . 92 8s 80 


THE NEW MODEL COLT. ° 


Editor Outdoor Life—I was 
ested in the article on revolvers by Mr 


inter- 
Ash- 
ley A. Haines, and want to ask him if he 
has tried the new model Colt (officer’s mod- 
el) which is being put on the market? It 
seems to cover all the requirements of which 
he speaks. It is lighter than the .44, finely 
made and has the most perfect grip of any 
weapon now out. It is going to be a winner. 
Although the action is “double,” it is so nice- 
ly finished and adjusted that the pull is 
smooth and as good as the single action 
arms. Very truly yours, 
A. C. HURLBURT, 
Secretary Providence Revolver Club. 


much 


HIS FAVORITE. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I am much interest- 
ed in the large and small bore discussion in 
your magazine and I would like to tell you 
about my favorite gun, which is a Marlin 
22-caliber, ‘97 model. There is an eastern 
sporting magazine published which has been 
running this gun down; also the goods of 
some other firms that would not advertise in 
it. I think there has been a great injustice 
done the Marlin company. l have owned 
and handled lots of Marlin rifles, both large 
and small, and have found them all right 
I have seen the Winchester jam the cart- 
ridge in action, but who would be foolish 
enough to say that the Winchester is no 
good? That gun simply wasn’t taken care 
of nor handled right. 

We have several good guns made in Amer- 
ica and if handled right and taken care of 
will give satisfaction. If I couldn’t get an- 
other gun. like the one I have, money couldn't 
buy mine. It is rifled deep and smooth 
shoots where I hold, never fails to work, and 
above all is the neatest little gun in the 
world. 

Say, brother sportsmen, what has become 
of the Gun Bore Treatment Company? I do 
not see their advertisement any more. Yours 
for sport and Outdoor Life, J. H. DeROSS 


RESIDUE IN RIFLE BARRELS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have not given 
much time to actual experiment with .30-30 
ammunition for the past year, but have kept 
up an interest in the subject just the same 
My .30-30 barrel, when new, shot closer 
groups than any rifle I ever owned, but as I 
continued to shoot it at target with a good 
rest, the bullets seemed to develop ideas of 
their own. One seemed to have a mammoth 
desire to see what there was above and be- 
yond the target, while another would think 
best to go below to get at the object of its 
curiosity. The variation was always verti- 
cal and never horizontal, except from wind, 
light, or poor holding. Then I generally said 
something off-hand without consideration of 
choice words or grammatical construction. I 
venture many another brother has done the 
same thing. 

I then went to experimenting and found 
the trouble to be in the powder, bullet and 
“flip’’ or buckle of the barrel. The powder 
left a deposit in the barrel that was hard 
to remove, but strong ammonia or alcohol 
would remove it without injury to the bar- 
rel. I believe all our smokeless powders are 
all we could desire when weighed and the 
barrel is cleaned this way, but the true cause 
was not yet removed; the shots went high 
and low, though not so bad as formerly 

One day I drew a jacketed bullet across a 
piece of polished steel that I had used to 
burn powder upon and test the corrosive 
qualities of ammonia alcohol and various 
other mixtures for cleaning. The bullet left 
a well-defined line of copper and nickel, eas- 
ily seen by the naked eye. I at once came 
to the conclusion that my barrel was plated 
inside with cupro-nickel at every shot J 
great number of shots would probably de- 
crease the caliber of the bore and the in- 
creased friction would give an increased flip 
of the barrel at discharge until finally a 
bullet would carry out the bulk of the resi- 
due, and then would come a low shot. 

I went into the barrel with energy and 
cleaned it out, being careful not to disturb 
the muzzle more than I could help. The 
next fifteen or twenty shots grouped togeth- 
er. Then the same old occurrence began to 
manifest itself. Now it is up to our cart- 
ridge manufacturers to give us a new kind 
of jacket for our bullets that will not leave 
a residue in the barrel that the rifleman can- 
not get out without recourse to emery. A 
jacket of zinc might do well. I ‘am unable 
to say, not having means to make jacketed 








bullets, but some compound can surely be 
found that will not leave a detrimental foul- 
ing. 

If riflemen 
power rifles, 
ken-shell 


reload their shells for high- 
they should always have a bro- 


extractor for the shells will cer- 

tainly break more or less. 
I sincerely hope that American riflemen 
who have the time and facilities will give 
this subject their attention, that these ob- 


stacles in the way of accurate shooting with 
high-power rifles may be completely over- 
come. L. C. RBAIT 


ad 


SALT LAKE SCORES. 


Following are the scores of the Salt Lake 
City Kifle Association shoots on July 3lst and 


August 8th, respectively, at 200 yards off- 
hand: 

July 31— 
TOM. 6 os ices 76 79 87 82 83 79 80 
NN uh ws 66% 80 85 81 80 86 87 87 
Letchfield ..... 70 > 83 80 77 77 75 82 74 T7 
Hirschvogel, 

| 76 70 80 71 73 80 66 75 
EDOM nx ccecs 74 81 84 77 
Weatherson 71 72 70 77 
Dr. Stewart, 

(with rest)...83 
0 ESS 47 50 67 


Averages 
Letchfield 77, 
Weatherson 

August 8&- 
Johnson 


Johnson 80 6/7, Barnes 83 5/7, 
Hirschvogel 73%, Breckon 79, 
2%, Dr. Stewart 3, Grim 54, 


” 


teweade 82 73 76 81 85 84 82 81 83 82 
Letchfield ..... 70 85 79 67 70 80 69 73 85 74 
Hirschvogel ...68 78 67 60 61 75 66 
eS eae 77 83 78 75 76 82 81 80 69 65 
Weatherson ...66 78 73 69 68 

Averages—Johnson 80.9, Letchfield 75.2, 


Hirschvogel 67 6/7, Breckon 76.6, Weatherson 
70.8. 
J. T. BRECKON; 
Secretary. 


GARRETT’S WONDERFUL SCORE. 


As we go to press with the September 
number the wires from Colorado Springs 
flash the news of the 1,000-bird contest shot 
in that city on August 7th between Joe Roh- 
rer, former champion of Oklahoma, and John 
W. Garrett of Colorado Springs, a _ noted 
western shot. The score at the end of the 
1,000 shots was: Garrett, 965; Rohrer, 940— 
Garrett thereby establishing a world’s record. 
They both used 12-gauge Winchester repeat- 
ing shotguns and Leader shells loaded with 
thirty-seven grains of DuPont smokeless 
powder and 1% ounces of No. 7% chilled 
shot. The longest straight runs by Mr. Gar- 
rett were 89, 73, 97, 75, 60, 134; by Mr. Roh- 
rer, 57, 58. 

By these scores it may be seen that the 
race not only stands as a record because 
of being the longest one of the kind ever 
pulled off but promises to stand on its mer- 
its for many years to come as the greatest 
event in the history of trap shooting 

The result of each run of twenty-five tar- 


gets is shown below 

JOHN W. GARRETT. 
24 25 23 24 25 25 2 24 24 25 
24 25 25 23 #25 25 25 24 #33 25 
23 25 24 23 24 21 25 25 24 25 
23 23 23 24 25 24 #24 24 #25 24 


94 98 95 94 99 95 98 97 96 99—965 


JOE H. ROHRER 
23 21 -24 22 25 23 24 24 22 21 
23 25 23 22 24 25 25 24 22 24 
2 23 24 22 23 22 23 25 23 25 
23 24 24 24 23 24 24 24 25 24 


94 93 953 90 95 94 96 97 92 94—940 
Time consumed, 4 hours 13 minutes. 
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COLORADO’S COMING SHOOT. * 
On September 3d, 4th and 5th the Colorado 
Rifle Association will hold its big annual 
shoot in Denver. It promises to be the big- 
gest rifle shooting event in the history of 
the state. There will be handicap shoots 
each day, thereby giving the average shooter 
a show for the prizes. Adolph Coors, the en- 
terprising brewer, has donated a beautiful 
cup for team shooting, while the Denver 
Post has also put up a magnificent cup for 
the individual championship, subject to chal- 
lenge at any time. The Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company has donated a fine target 
rifle to be shot for in competition. 
There will be many innovations from the 
old style of program, among them an event 
for hunting guns only with open sights. 





KIND WORDS. 


We greatly enjoy Outdoor Life. 
ries have the same charm for grown folks 
that fairy tales have for children—they in- 
troduce us to the bewitching life of the ani- 
mal creation, as into a new world. 
ARTHUR 8S. PHELPS. 


YOUNKMAN’'S NEW POSITION. 


The friends of Charley Younkman, found- 
er of the Denver Trap Club and its secretary 
since its inception, expert trap shot, sport- 
ing goods salesman and general all-around 
good fellow and hustler, has been engaged 
to travel in the states west of the Missouri 
river for the DuPont Powder Company. Mr. 


Its sto- 





Charles E. 


Younkman. 


Younkman has been in the employ of the 
Bostwick Gun and Sporting Goods Company 
of Denver for years, with which company he 
was held in the highest esteem. He is just 
the man for the position he has accepted— 
being a hard, conscientious and honest work- 
er, a man of unusually high achievements in 
the shooting line and gifted with a deep 
knowledge of ammunition in all its forms. 


Mr. J. H. Crawford, secretary of the Dead- 
wood (S. D.) Gun Club, writes us that fol- 
lowing the Interstate shoot at Hot Springs. 
S. D., August 24-25, the Deadwood Gun Club 
will give a two-days’ amateur tournament on 
August 26-27, with something like $100 added 
money. The Black Hills carnival will be in 
progress at this time, and they have already 


assurance that not less than fifty shooters 
will participate. All Black Hills clubs wil) 
be represented. The Deadwood club is 


equipped with a Leggett trap. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Loaded with 


Semi-Smokeless Powder 


Wy Wilts at Cyt are unexcelled for 
Nui 
xe All Sorts of Shooting. 


They are free from smoke, absolutely uniform, and will not 
clog up the barrel or action of your rifle. 


PETERS LOADED SHELLS 


are what you need for Trap Shooting or your next hunting trip. 
Don’t continue using inferior ammunition when the BEST can 


be had at the same price. 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., 


98 Ch b St. 
New York, it ‘Neller. Mer. CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 





SHELLS, 


the good old dog, your trusty gun, the field 
or marsh where the birds lie—What more? 
Your Dealer Sells U. M. C. Nitro Club and 
Arrow smokeles powder shells especially 
loaded for all kinds of game shooting. 
Try the new U. M.C. Short Range shells 
(2% yards) for close shooting. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 


Agency, 313 Broadway, . 
New York City. Bridgeport, Conn 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Jerry Gano, Medicine Lodge, Kas.—Where 
can I get a pair of good sights for a .30-30 
Marlin? Any information you can give me 
along this line will be appreciated. 

Answer.—Get a Lyman rear peep sight 
and a King front sight. The Kirg has three 
different beads, any one of wWuich can be 
turned into view—ivory, gold or black—thus 
giving you a choice for bright or dull days. 

O. Sommer, Victoria, B. C 
ly advise me as to the best and simplest 
method of browning the barrels of a 12- 
gauge shotgun? I do not want anything 
that is difficult to perform, but something 
that will answer quite well and keep the 
barrels from rusting. 

Answer.—Take spirits of nitre % Ib.; al- 
cohol, % Ilb., and corrosive sublimate, % 0z.; 
mix and with a rag dipped in the prepara- 
tion rub the barrel, say in the morning 
Leave the mixture on the barrel until even- 
ing; then take a fine wire brush and rub the 
barrel; then apply mixture and leave until 
morning; then rub with brush and keep on 
until the barrel has become quite dark. Then 
immerse in water that has been brought to 
the boiling point, which will give it a fine 
black. 


Can you kind- 


A. S. Sarragia, Pachuca, Hidalgo, S. A.— 
Will you please tell me the best manner to 
clean inside of gun and rifie barrels when 
smokeless powder is used? 

Answer Use wood alcohol on heavy rag. 
Rub well and then finish with hot water 
There is a preparation called Acetone, which 
can be bought at nearly any drug store, or of 
F. A. Ellis & Son, Denver, C which is ex- 
cellent, and which should used same as 
wood alcohol. 


H. W. Howling, Minneapolis, Minn.—Will 
you kindly give me through the columns of 
Outdoor Life the velocity and trajectory at 
200 yards of the .38-55 high-power and .303 


Savage, and oblige? 

Answer.—The trajectory of the .38-55 at 
200 yards (height at 100 yards) is 12.92 in., 
while the muzzle velocity is 1,285 feet per 
second. The trajectory of the .303 Savage 
(height at 100 yards) is 6.53 in., and muzzle 
velocity 1,840 feet per second 


Jame Turnbull, Canon City, Colo.—Is 
there a good gunsmith in Denver whom I 
could get to do a little repairing to the mech- 
anism of my Mannlicher? I would like to 
be referred to a reliable man 

Answer.—One of the best gunsmiths in 
the West is to be found in Denver In fact, 
there are two of them, they being together 
as partners under the name of Schoyen & 
Peterson, 1417 Lawrence street Schoyen is 
the inventor of the Schoyen gun barrel, used 
by some of the best riflemen in America 
Peterson is the inventor of the Peterson tel- 
escope, which is liberally used by our best 
rifle shooters. Mr. Paul Steuck of 1659 Law- 
rence street is also an expert gunsmith, and 
if you would place your work with any of 
these gentlemen, we have every confidence it 
would be done in a proper manner. 


George W. Myers, Ellensburg, Wash.—Will 
you kindly tell us in your magazine what the 
marked article regarding the new Army 
Springfield in the Baker Gun Quarterly, sent 
you under separate cover, really is? That is, 
I want to know if it was meant as a fact 
It seems to me that figures are somewhat 
tangled in the explanation 

Answer.—We have not on hand complete 
data of the Springfield Krag rifie, but will 
give power of it compared with the Krag- 
Jorgensen, Lee Straight-Pull, old model 
Springfield .45-70, with black powder, also 
.35 and .405 Winchester hunting guns. We 


do not give comparative penetration on ac- 
count of the three classes of bullets used, 
namely, full-mantled, soft-point jacketed, 
and lead bullets: 
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Caliber 30 
Weight of 
BOS SOE den ce’ y 220 
Muzzle Energy 
(i § ere 
100 yards 
Muzzle Velocity 
(ft.) Séee 
Penetration- 
%-in. boards. 54 7 
SS ee 54 
Firing at 1000 
yards, bullet 
rises above 
line of sight 
as follows (in 
feet)— 
100 yds 
200 yds 
300 yds 
400 yds 
500 yds. 
600 yds. 
700 yds. 
800 yds. 
900 yds. 
1000 yds 


= 
w 


1952 2685 3235 


.2550 2000 2300 


2200 2000 


Extreme range 
(yards) 3500* 
*Angle of elevation, 29° 45’ 36’. 
flight, 21.2 seconds. r 
The Krag-Jorgensen powder charge was 
cut down from 40 to 37 grains; the weight of 
bullet, 220 grains, was retained; in the im- 
proved Krag, of New Springfield, the powder 
charge was increased to 43.3 grains; weight 
of bullet, 220 grains, was retained. 


Time of 


A Reader, White Sulphur Springs, Mont. 
Can you inform me what kind of flies to use 
in Montana streams at this season, and 
oblige 

Answer.—Silver Doctor, Royal Coachman, 
March Brown, Olive Quill and Stone Fly are 
all good. 


Constant Reader, San Francisco, Cal.— 
Will you please recommend to me some good 
book or manual on the subject of trapping 
“varmints” of all kinds and caring for the 
skins; and also on the best traps to use and. 
how to set them. 

Answer.—We beiieve you will find the 
Andersch Bros.’ Guide one of the best pub- 
lished. They are located at Minneapolis, 
Minn. The price is $1.50. 





Two of our old hunting companions, Steve 
Elkins of Mancos, Colo., and Scott Teague of 
Dolores, Colo., are enjoying a fishing trip on 
the White river, Colo., in company with their 
respective families. Mr. Elkins writes that 
there are lots of bear on the Grand Mesa. 
As both he and Mr. Teague are among the 
very best bear hunters in the entire West. 
they will probably not have to come home 
without getting “fur.” 
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OUR ALASKAN TRAVELER. - 


Below we print a fac-simile of the business card carried by our Alaskan represen- 
tative, Dr. J. W. Shults, who is now exploring the wilds of that country in our sole in 
terest. Dr. Shults’ writings in Outdoor Life have become immensely popular and we 
have no hesitation in predicting that the best of his matter is yet to come His re 
searches will extend generally along the lines of the interesting natural resources, con- 
ditions and phenomena of that great land, and the results will be highly instructive and 
entertaining, especially to our class of readers 

The picture to the left shows the doctor practicing the long-reach act—a movement 
of the left arm that is expected to cause an hypnotic charm to pass over the beings of 
Alaska to whom he introduces Outdoor Life. It is noticed that he keeps a firm grip on 
his coin and “Bible” case (holding the diamond solitaire in the background), while going 
through the act. A new species of Alaskan rabbit is shown to the right as they come up 
on his arrival at Sitka and offer him their feet as an evidence of good faith—also an em- 
blem of good luck on his trip. 


A QUESTION. any one interested in the art of mounting 
Saneinntintian birds or animals. 
Editor Outdoor Life—Would you ask some : —s 
of the friends of Outdoor Life that live in the 
Indian country if they know the process that TO CURE A DOG OF BITING GAME. 
the Indians go through to tan a deerhide . 
how they remove the hair and all about it? Editor Outdoor Life—In answer to Brother 
I think there is quite a number of the east- Henton's question, page 530, August issue of 
ern boys that would like to know. I got Outdoor Life, would say that the bad traits 
two hides tanned last year at $1.25 per hide, of his dog in crushing birds while retrieving 
but they were not done the way that I used can be cured by wiring a dead bird and prac- 
to see them done by the Snake Indians ticing on him with same. To wire a bird 
Cc. E. SHELDON, take two short pieces of wire just long 
Paw Paw, Mich. enough to go through the bird and place 
3 them so with the points barely showing on 
each side. Use this bird to be retrieved in 
NEW TAXIDERMY MAGAZINE. the field. Do not kill bird shot at, but on 
~ firing, throw the wired bird out unnoticed 
We are glad to welcome this month the by the dog and make him retrieve same. Af- 
first number of The Taxidermy Magazine, ter one or two punishments in this way he 
published by the Northwestern School of Will handle all birds as gently as possible 
Taxidermy, suite 64, Commercial National rhis is not my own idea, but that of T. < 
Bank, Omaha, Neb. It is a credit to the Abbot (“Recapper’) of Yardville, N. Y., who 
great art which it represents, and will do a has written a little book called “Dog Educa- 
wonderful lot of good toward educating tion,” which, with Mr. Ed F. Haberlein's 
those in the rural districts, especially, on Amateur Trainer,” are the two best books 
the advantages of taxidermy. It has forty ©” the subject that I know of . 
pages of interesting matter, and typograph- J. A.M. D. D.S 
ically is very neat. A sample copy is sent to 





























DOGGY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Training, Handling, Correcting Faults, and 


Care of the Bird Dog. 


CONDUCTED BY ED F. HABERLEIN. 


(The widespread and constantly increasing 
circulation of Outdoor Life necessitated add- 
ing another valuable feature to this maga- 
zine. Questions come to us from all parts of 
the world relative to training, handling and 
the care of the sportsman’s dog To make 
this service reliable and authoritative, spe- 
cial arrangements have been made with one 
of the foremost practical trainers of America, 
one whose authority in such matters stands 
unquestioned and whose eminently practical 
book on training, “The Amateur Trainer,” is 
the acknowledged standard This service 
will be free and open to all readers of Out- 
door Life. Those wishing any question an- 
swered in this department are requested to 
send the query direct to this office and all 
will be answered in rotation as received 
names and addresses will be omitted, if de- 
sired, to avoid embarrassment Not only will 
the answer be of value to the questioner, 
but fellow sportsmen having similar troubles 
can get the information desired by perusing 
this page, as practically all matters pertain- 
ing to the bird dog Will from time to time be 
touched upon.—Editor.) 


Q.—My setter bitch, just one year old, has 
a litter of eight nicely marked puppies. She 
seems to have insufficient milk for them and 
at two weeks old now seem about as small 
as when first born. The bitch also has sore 
eyes and sores are breaking out on her body 
Should deem it a great favor to be advised 
what to do for dam and puppies. 

A.—It was a mistake to breed so young a 
bitch. If it was an accident and nothing 
could be done but to await whelping, then not 
more than three or four of the puppies should 
have been allowed to live unless a foster 
mother could have been provided to care for 
the remainder. Since the dam is ailing, the 
puppies are doomed unless removed at once 
and reared by nursing with bottle or turned 
over to a foster mother. If the bottle must 
be resorted to, use fresh cow’s milk to which 
add four tablespoonfuls of sugar to the pint. 
Get milk from a fresh cow and never change 
till puppies are able to eat besides lapping 
milk from a pan. 


The greater part of game to be hunt- 
ed in this locality consists of rabbits; we 
have some pheasants but are too scarce and 
hard to get. -Can you shoot rabbits and have 
the dog retrieve them without spoiling him 
for birds altogether? 

A.—Since rabbits abound and that sort of 
shooting is to be indulged in, there is no 
reason why the setter or pointer could not 
be used in similar manner as on birds. The 
training will be just the same, omitting such 
parts only as have no bearing on a rabbit 
dog. Even in localities where both game 
birds and rabbits are hunted the same dog 
can and should perform well on both at the 


Same time, and it will not spoil the dog for 
birds, either, if properly handled. 


—I have a _ five-months-old pup, fine 
looking and a lively fellow. He is a cross 
between Gordon setter and black field span- 
iel. In your opinion will this cross make a 
good dog for quail shooting? 

A As there is but half point. instinct 
inherent, you can hardly expect this cross to 
turn out well in the way of pointing birds 
I have had just such a dog many years ago 
and with a great deal of time and labor 
finally succeeded in getting him to point, but 
it never was a real enthusiastic, inspiring 
posture he assumed, and would not hold 
longer than strictly ordered to do. A setter 
or pointer of present high breeding would 
have been by far better with much less trou- 
ble. But why bother with such a cross when 
pure-bred dogs are so cheaply to be had 
nowadays? It certainly does not pay. Aside 
of the additional labor and vexation, there is 
no certainty of satisfactory results. More- 
over, in case you ever wanted to sell this 
dog he would command but a very low price 
Take no chances. Get the best—it pays in 
the end. 


My setter bitch was lined four months 
ago and as yet shows no signs of being in 
whelp I sent her to a noted dog and am 
anxious about it. Do you think she will 
come around all right? 

A.—There is no need of waiting for a lit- 
ter from the mating. The time of gestation 
is but sixty-three days. In the fifth week 
you should have observed an enlargement, at 
the seventh week swelling of the bag and 
teats. The time is long past and you must 
try again when in season, which will be in 
six months from time of last service. 


Q.—I have an Irish and a Gordon setter, 
both nearly two years old, who are very 
good hunters but have the fault of running 
into the woods alone and when I am with 
them, chasing rabbits. When getting start- 
ed it is a case of waiting, for whistling and 
calling does no good. When finding quail, 
they stay with them well till a rabbit jumps 
up and then all is off. Have tried everything 
heard of and also used the whip till worn 
out—all no use. Is there a way of breaking 
them of this very bad habit? 

A.—Certainly there is, and it’s a simple 
matter, too Get a copy of “The Amateur 
Trainer” (Outdoor Life can furnish the book 
promptly), turn to page 81, follow the plain 
directions and in one afternoon's hunt the 
dogs will refrain from giving chase. 








A DOG SOAP THAT DOES THE WORK. 


Teharian Soap Company: 

Gentlemen—I know your soap is good 
for sores on dogs. Cheltenton’s dog was 
covered with sores and I recommended him 
to use your soap. One cake cured the dag, 
and his coat is fine now. 

Yours, 
W. H. KERR. 

J. C. Hunter, 725 E. 22d Ave., Denver, 
will send you a sample cake by mail for 25 
>ents. 





Q.—I have an English setter puppy about 
three months old. Could you tell me how 
old he should be before commencing to 
train him so 1 can get some work on game 
out of him this fall? 

A.—You should not expect this pup to 
work business-like on game this season. It 
will be well to take him out to where game 
birds can be found and there let 


unc him have 
his wav about it in sniffing out and giving 
chase to his heart's content. That will 


arouse ambition to hunt, enhance speed and 
strengthen the muscles. When six or seven 
months old and has become a little “wild” 
in above manner, you may start in yard 
training, and if the season should be closed 
by the time he is through the course, just 
take him out without the gun and work 
him on birds as directed in the book you 
have. By so doing you can have this pup 
in fine shape for real work, with but little 
brushing up, by next shooting season. While 
still young, never tire him out when in the 
field, lest you make a potterer of nim and 
a slow dog for all time. 





VETERINARY QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


BY MARK WHITE, JR., “VMD., 
COLORADO. 


(Graduate University of Pennsylvania.) 


DENVER, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


F. C. Masters, Cleveland, O.—Will you 
please state how many times daily a dog 
should be fed? 

Answer.—The dog and wolf in the wild 


state eat on an average of about three times 
a week. For a domesticated dog one sub- 
stantial meal each day (preferably at night) 
is plenty for a dog which does not work 
hard. The dog being a carnivorer, his good 
would be meats, but in domestication he can 
eat and digest vegetables as well, being no 





longer a carnivorer but an omnivorer, and 
can readily digest cooked as well as raw 
meats. 

J. O. Osborn, Pawtucket, R. I.—wWill you 


please answer in your valued column if in 
your opinion consumption can be transmitted 
from human to the dog? 


Answer.—tThis is a good question and I 
am sorry for the lack of space that I cannot 


answer more fully. Yes, tuberculosis is 
readily transmitted to the dog by ladies 
kissing their lap dogs. It has been the ex- 
perience of the veterinary profession that 


ninety per cent. of the tubercular dogs could 
be traced to a tubercular owner. The tuber- 
cular bacillus being found in the human sa- 
liva, the germs are readily transmitted by 
the kissing of the dog. 


F. O. Dillon, Montrose, Colo.—How is the 
best way to give medicine to a horse? 
Answer.—The “Hoss Doctor of °46” gave 


medicine with a quart beer bottle, but 
day has gone by. A well-trained veterinar- 
ian prefers the hypodermic syringe. When 
this cannot be used we use the two-ounce 


that 


dose syringe for a large amount of liquid 
medicine. A horse cannot spit out two 
ounces of liquid but he can three. That is 


why we use the two-ounce syringe. 


San 
mean by 


“Fancier,” 
you 
milk? 


Francisco, Cal. 
Pasteurized and 


What do 
sterilized 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN 
Every Pair Warranted 
“GEE The Name is 


stamped on ver 4 Mg 


“fl CUSHION 
BUTTON 
LASP 


Lies flat to the teg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
=. Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Pair. 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES wis 


Answer.—To 















Pasteurize milk we heat to 


158° F. and keep it there for ten minutes. 
This kills all pathogenic or disease-produc- 
ing germs, and is the only safe cow's milk 
for children. Sterilized milk is milk which 


has been boiled, which renders it slightly in- 
digestible, especially to children. It also 
gives it a bad taste. 


THE REMINGTON TARGET RIFLE. 


This Remington rifle, 
You bet it’s no trifle, 
It is surely the modern sure shot; 
It is all that they claim it, 
It shoots where you aim it, 


It's the rifle that “touches the spot 
Just the thing for your outing 


Of this there’s no doubting, 

For you can “wing time as it flies.” 
It's for young folks, or older, 
It shoots from the shoulder, 

And it opens all eyes with “bullseyes 


The Remington's latest, 
In fact, it’s the greatest, 
And the very crack shot of the lot 
It’s a pleasure past measure, 
A joy in your leisure, 
To all it’s a treasure, that’s what 
The Remington rifle, 
Is not a mere trifle, 


A winner all sportsmen declare; 


It’s a gun of great beauty, 
That’s up to its duty, 
like Eli, it’s 


And, sure to “get there.” 
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MORNING IN THE MOUNTAINS. 















"Mid winds that tell of Summer's death The morning sun is on the stir, 
: And fill the wortd with Autumn's breath, And glistens through the pine and fi! 
> The huntsman wakes in woods and hills; A rabbit hops across the ground, 
é His heart with rapture bounds and thrills Then disappears with springing bound 
5 With love for Nature's joying face, The sage hen quits her cozy bed, 
é Which laughs and smiles from place to place, The eagle soars high overhead, 


And flirts with Beauty and the Beast 


Thus lighting North, South, West and East There's Life and Love in everything! 





The birds in chorus chant and sing 

























woods, 








The the sky, the streamlets clear, 
All whisper in the huntsman’s ear 


As he is basking in the sun 








That life this morn has just begun 








































ADAM BREEDE 

; MR. PLUMMER, STAND UP. loan their individual prizes which represent 
3 “7: many a hard-fought victory in contests of 
: Mr. D. A. Plummer: Dear Sir—We wish no mean importance. The names of Tom 
- to acknowledge receipt of your letter en- Marshall, Pop Heikes, Charlie Budd and 
3 closing 10 cents for a DuPont 1905 calendar many others well known to the trap shoot- 
? However, you failed to tell us where to ad- ers can be seen upon these trophies and it 
; dress you, and we trust you will enable us can be truly said that probably no other 

to “deliver the goods” by sending your full three men in the country own so many val- 
: address E. lI. DuPONT COMPANY uable medals as the above trio Don't for- 
~ (Bureau of Advertising), Wilmington, Del get the address—U. M. C. Exhibit, Block No 
: 9-A, Manufactures Bladg., St. Louis Exposi- 
: tion The U. M. C. representative is waiting 
a The sportsmen visiting the St. Louis Ex- to make you welcome 
Z position will find that it is time well spent Mr. Frank Riehl shot a fine race at the 
. to visit the U. M. C. exhibit and inspect one North Platte (Neb.) shoot, breaking 431-450 
‘ of the finest exhibitions of cups and tro- 95.8 per cent Mr. Riehl is shooting in fine 
s phies ever publicly displayed, as well as form these days and it takes a cracker jack 
8 the regular products of that company. The to head him aff. He always uses U. M. C 
# U. M. C. experts have been good enough to Arrow shells. 




































































SPORTSMEN--DO IT NOW. COORS’? —wae- 
Send to-day for our REW CATALOG. It Telephone 862 
o= tells how we teach 
-. TAXIDERMY BY MAIL. 
e: We can teach you to mount all —— 
> o birds animais beads, @et¢., accura’ 
a% sod TRUE TO LIFE. You can save the fine olden 
3 - trophies that fall before your gun, double 
e your interest “a — —~ = —~ B 
: Gas bled” a etl ont rewel y 
ees sportsman our catalog will interest you, and 
pape IT’S FREE. Let us mail you one 
 # Thousands of testimonials from students 
as" WRITE RIGHT NOW. DENVER DEPOT 
es — ; 
£5 Northwestern School of Taxidermy Inc. 16th and Wewatta Streets. 
*3 Suite 64 Com. Nat. Bank, Omaha, Neb. Opposite Union Depot. 
: 1904 MODEL 
+b ‘ “Better and Stronger than ever.”’ 
3 « -< 
HE G. E. HANNAN, 
+t 1441-1443 WELTON ST., DENVER, COLO. 
13% Distributing agent for the OLDSMOBILE for Colo. 
iE Wyo., N. M., and Mentana. 
He 8 h, p. Standard Runabout. Agents wanted in all unoccupied territory. 
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There is an apparent discrepa 


The pages are either missing 


The filming is recorded as the 







crepancy at this point. 


sing or the pagination is incorrect. 


as the book is found in the collections. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


A NEW BOOK. 


“A Tale of the Santa Rita Mountains” is 
a recent and charming volume of verse by 
Mrs. Harriet L. Wason of Wason, Colo. For 
several years Mrs. Wason has been known 
as the “Poet Laureate of Colorado.” This ti- 
tle came to her by those who read her de- 
lightful and poetic “Letters from Colorado.” 

The recent book, like its predecessors, has 
treasured up many beautiful but almost for- 
gotten legends, and many worthy pioneer in- 
cidents. Probab'y no one in Colorado has 
done as much as this writer to give a local 
habitation and a name to the fading memo- 
ries of other days and times 

In “A Tale of the Santa Rita Mountains” 
there are legends and love, humor and his- 
tory and description thrown into ringing 
verse, and its 126 pages contain much that 
every admirer of Colorado, past and present, 
will be glad to read 

In “To Lake City’s Old-Timers is the 
spirit of every booming mining camp 


“We all remember the good old times 
Of seventy-four and five 

When everything in our little town 
Began to hum and 

We didn’t value a dollar 
As much as a nickel n 

For money was briskiy moved 
And came to us all somehow 

It went as it came, we never had 
A particle more to show 


Under the heading, “The Old Pinon,” is 
descriptive art of high order It eliminates 
the weary details, and gives the picture com 
pelling essentials The following are the 
opening lines: 


ibout 


“Where the great San Luis valley stretches 
outward like a 

Whose unbound, ambitious 
touch infinity; 

Where the gray of desolation broods above a 
shoreless plain, 

Where no object meets the vision 
white-cap’d mountain chain 

Gliding through the expanse defiant, glitter- 
ing, unresponsive, cold 

A story of the centuries that Fate has left 
untold, 

Where the sky of Colorado 
wide and range 

With a thousand tender colors 
treasury of changes 


sea 


waters seem to 


Save a 


softens 


desert 
from her 

Every traveler will appreciate the coup- 
let 


© foothills on whose jiageged crest 
e mirage works its wonders best.” 


“omy 
TI 


There is one paragraph 
to rank with many of the 
outbursts in “A Mids 
Here is the paragrap! 


that seems to me 
best descriptive 
immer Night's Dream.” 


“Her graceful fingers st: 

And every listening thing 
Song birds upon the boug 
The sighing winds the caverns 

The oarsman nods his oars above 

The cavalier forgets his 
And powerless from enchantment sleeps, 
While o’er our languid eyelids creeps 

The tremor of repose 

List to the legend e’er they 


love 


close.” 
Who has not seen 

“A strip of rainbow in the sky 

Only a morsel poising on the crags?” 
Mrs. Wason fully realizes that 
“Never alone is he whom Fancy tends,” 


and she, with others, deeply feel that 
“Homes and little ones 
Hold the centered sunshine of the world.” 


ENOS A. MILLS. 


AM IMO PECTORE VERITAS. 


From Denver's mountains to the sea 

A deerskin picture comes to me 

With kindness and remembrance rife 

Of “Jack” Maguire of “Outdoor Life.” 
Burned on the leather, meant to stay, 
Glowers the “mug” of Chief Ouray. 

It tells of Colorado deer, 

Of streams and trout that have no peer, 
Of cliff and canon—glaciers’ gleam, 
Where veiling clouds their lightnings toss 
O’er the grand Mount of Holy Cross; 
Where mosses, flowers and birds are best 
And make that region doubly blest 

Here, as I look at surf and beach, 

My best and grateful wishes reach 
Toward “Happy Jack” this month of June, 
So I now ‘send him my cartoon 


L. F. BROWN 


THE WIRE-PATCHED BULLET. 


Editor Outdoor 
been called to a published 
“Beaded Buckskin,” in the 
of your excellent magazine, wondering why 
“the lubricated wire patched bullet is not 
more extensively advertised in the sporting 
magazines, etc.” The fact is, the lubricated 
wire patched bullet has so favorably adver- 
tised itself during the past few years that 
the company has been unable to properly 
care for all the orders that have come to it 
unsolicited Until arrangements can be com- 
pleted to increase the capacity of its factory 
beyond the constantly increasing demand for 
the new ammunition, it will be necessary 
to confine our efforts to taking care of the 
trade we already have. 

If “Beaded Buckskin” will furnish us 
with his name and address we will be glad 
to send him samples of our bullets, for test- 
ing, which would be the proper way to sat- 
isfy himself whether the bullet is a success 
or not. 

As we have already written you, when the 
time comes that we feel the need of further 
pubHcity, we shall not forget Outdoor Life. 
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